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The Proprietors of the Lirenkny Gazerre have 


to announce that' | the: price:ef their ..Journal. is now}. 


reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full-beng/it| 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 


- them in this step ; sandythey may further saysthat the 


reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
casea, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There willde 
no change in the Lrrerarny GazetTe in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 


ere ti 2 + 
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P*HIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS—ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—In order to afford a more especial recognition of the 

















claims of W; +} is pes sible at the General 
Annual Exhibit Douncil have 
determined to | 0) a r TION af WA’ 
COLOUR DR and thé-opportunity 


of exhibiting will rae be confined rs  antiets and private in~ 
dividuals, but will be extended to the trade generally. + 9 
Exhibition will continue open until the end of J wr 
Drawings will be received under regulations stated im the 
usual printed circular. eee should be forw: arded 90 as to 
arrive not later than April-10. 


Mr, Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forward! 
pee Aang = 5 enter are to communicate 

sto the Honorary Secretary ds early as possible, 
exe is desirable to ascertain the ettent of 7 tay myo 
xhibition, and what space will be required. 


HENRY CQQK,; Honorary Band 


FpOk Al ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Ana- 
tomy, will deliver his COURSE oF’ “LECTURES © on the 
Evenings of MONDAY, November the llth, 18th, 25th, 
and December 2nd, 9th, and 16th: The Lectures commence 
at Eight o'clock precisely, 





JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, 
Noy, 7, 1861, Serecmany. 


lAWS 
AY 


INING.—Mr. WARINGTON W. 
SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., will Commence a COURSE of 
SIXTY LECTURES on MINING, on Monday next, at 


zon Three o’cloek, at SCHOOL 

OF MINES, Jermyn Street, to be continued at the same 

rtd Rs! each succeeding Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
‘onday. 





Fee for the Course, £3. 


Nov. 7, 1861, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 





VENING LECTURES TO WORKING 
MEN, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL: OF MINES; 
JERMYN STREET. 


The: First Course,-consisting .of SIX. LECTURES, ‘On 
the METALLURGY OF COPPER AND ZINC," by Dr. 
PERCY, F.R.S., will be commenced on Monday, the 11th of 
Noveniber, at Bight o'clock, 

Tickets may be ‘obtained; by’ Working Men only, 
Monday, the 4th inst., from 10 to 4.0’clock, upon pay, at 
of afee of 6d. for the whole Course. Each applicant is re- 
quested to bring his name, address, and occupation written 
on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged. 


IPRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





Now ready, price-5s.;. by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


) AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D., 1215). preserved in the. British 
Museum, printed.on fine .plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arnis and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED . IN GOLD A 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London: Joan Campen Hortey, Piccadilly, W. 





ESSRS. LONGMAN anp CO. HAVE 
REMOVED. 19 No, 14, LUDGATE HILL, the house 
known as the © Milton Cinb," during the re-building of 


ther Rumhioes in Paternoster Row, recently damaged by 
re. : 


| Aost Albyn, Paty, © bp, Wa er Se Heme 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT, F. 
Miss LOUISA PYND’ AND ME. Ye brhsaadeck / 


y On M 
GEORGBEIES “Arter which cat Rigt 
but one, ROBIN HOOD. Supported es Messrs Santley, 
George, Honey; and Henry Hialgh ; M Susan Pyne, and 
Madame Guerrabella. 
TUESDAY, THE TOY-MAKER. santvaten ich (at Eight 
aloe) tose tame LURUINE. aatley, evan: 
rison ; and Miss Louisa Pyne. 
WEDNESDAY, THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE 
and (last time) ROBIN HOOD: 


THURSDAY, THE TOY-MAKER, and (at bag o'clock) 
eeu SP SN 
Za ay, i TOY-MAKER. After which (at Eight 
Oo" )y first e this Season, MARTENS By Messrs. 
Henry Corri, George Honey, W. pina, Miss Susan 
Pyne and Madame Guerrabella (her first appearance in id 


“patonat, fray ro stax | abe ee 


and original Opera, in Three Acts, by J. V. Bripceman cpa 
M.W. BALFE, to be entitled THE PURITAN'’S DAUGHTER; 


Borat 








W. Harrison; Miss Susan Pyne and Pao | gown 


‘appear. 
Conductor, Mr. AtPRED MELLON. © 
Commence at Seven o'clock. 9... told 


OYAL ENGLISH ‘OPERA, 
bo su OOVENE GARDEN: ag eyoiyiac 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF ‘ 
MISS ROA PYNE’ AND MR. W: HARRISON: 











On SATURDAY NEXT, November 30th, will be pro- 
duced the New Grand Opera (in Three Acts), to be entitled 

THE PURITAN’'S ie Ti ~ 4. V. BRIDGEMAN and 
M. W, Bab¥e, 





OYAL COLOSSEUM, Bama Park and 
Albany Street.—New and Beautiful Series of «of Pia 
ing Views of Italy—Comic Entertainment and Ladi fle 
Volunteer Company—Secrets ‘of ‘Spirit Rapping fully Dis-~ 
elosed—Natural Magic—TPhe | Grand: Dioramas, y 
Paris, and London—Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope— Dissolving 
Views—Swiss Cottage and Mountain Torrent, &c. Open 
daily from 12 to 43, and from 7 to 10}.—Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER, F.C.S., sole Lessee and, Manager. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectf 
to inform the Commercial eg ey Seholastic Institutions, 
andthe public generally, that, by .a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for inaking Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit'of the times, he has introdieed 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which forExXcaLLENnce 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with. label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. ~~ 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J.-G: has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
be are Py wee we vg to their use, being of different 


and \ bre 
peas parm Vea the b> myer nee, writing t ‘taught in 


, easid Retail by_all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
sfectable Dealersiin Steel Pens.—Mertchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, 


a 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; md at m7, GRACE- 





rene el wel 


‘| (Producing an-anndal isegoing-of «54 «(4+ 


é Het 


Nata PROVIDENT '* INSTITU- 
G London, 
Abéivange oh ives; Amuse.” Batablished December, 


uf <!l DIRECTORS. 
a T oid wath HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


PUTY Cc N—C LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
Vielen, 1 Charles Good, Esq. 

Richard Fall, eq. “og Charle Reed, Esq., Ty . 

ic arles 8. 
: sone sh Prem Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 

h Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Chacles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
PHYSICIANS, 


J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
OQ iS aiy dg WOO e England. 
Soricrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consv.tine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUT ctaae INDIVIDUAL 
0], the Ri tors for the year 1860 
Number of new eign aes Pisce = 

year eos 


Assuring the sum of ons —e. eee 


oe 





"alae 110 
16,0535 7 


ig the total annual income after deduct- 
£50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 

Total number of policies issued .,. 23,573 

Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 ee = oes-~—S—s«é2 084, 9OB 4 
‘ihVanl dldetinilid fund =... ... 1,898,895 14 11 


“Phe effect’ of thie suecedafll operation of the Soélety during 
the whole" its ‘existence may ‘be best exhibited by 
itulating the py te poem at oe four tases 
tional Oubas apts time. 


‘For the? years-ending 1842 ‘the surplus was £92,074 11 5 


"oe 8 years”, a egy Oey n 86122 8 3 
a Beate” tesa!” fe" saa 1s 4 
KOGAOD Yeay Ai re {T86Ty ” ” 345, 034 3 11 


‘The iiéxt division’ of” at oe 7. will be made up'to the 20th 
Novenzber, 1862. | Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will, participate in such profit 
for the, tim they may have been in force. © 

“the Pros with the last sats et of the Directors, and 
‘with itiustrations 6f the profits for the five years ending the 
1 mg be had,on by which 
il. be seen that the reductions on the ums range 
i bes Il per éent. tae a! cent., = that’ ir one’ instance 
~ —— is extinct. Instanees of the bonuses are also 


1g tes ALY Whose premiums fall — on the Ist of October 
ate paid; within 30 days 


from that.date, . . 
September, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, RASS 


ally’ Qty Peron ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





The, Profits of this Podety. wil be divided in future 
UINQUENNIALLY ; and Policies ‘will participate at ‘each di- 
AFTER THREE seabed PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 

been made. soitibos 


Polici ted now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80-P: ENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society’ 8 Prospectus. . 


The Premiums required by this Seciety f aaiiniail vetine! 
lives are lewer ihe in. man TRAY Ofek ae extablished Offices, 
and Insurers are ful rom a y AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in aby peers tiie aceumulated funds de- 
rived from the iny; estments of Premians. 


No charge -for derviee in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
: -any of .the.Agents of the 
Society. 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the London 
Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, 


whether classical, political, domestic, or general."’—Times. 





‘ Lately published, ‘Tenth Edition, 


8vo, 762 pages, price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE; 


COMPREHENDING 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, LAWS AND GOVERN 
MENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERATURE, ARTS AND 


SCIENCE—THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND RELIGIOUS INSTITU- 


TIONS—AND PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


BY JOSEPH HAYDN. 


TENTH EDITION, revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


“My aim throughout has been to make the book, not a mere Dictionary of Dates, but a Dated Encyclopxdia,—a 


digested summary of every department of the History of the World.""—Preface, 10th Edition. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ATHELSTAN : 


A POEM. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 


Price Thirty-two 


Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A.; 


With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. By JULES REMY. 





Lonpon : W. JEFFS, Burtineron Arcane, anv 69, Kine’s Roan, BricHTon, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 





NOW READY. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 


Containing a View and Historical Notice of LicH¥IELD 
CATHEDRAL, and all the usual information. 




















On a large Sheet... 6) ee ie ee ew OO 
roller, cloth black . ls, Od. 

Small 8vo, enamelled paper cover. . - Os. 2d. 
(Calendar only) inaglazedease . 1s. Od 
interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt . Os. 10d. 

Royal 32mo, stitched user cere cara aT 
paper cover. . . . - Os. Id. 
interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt 0s. 6d. 
roan tuck, &c. ¥ é R - Is. Od. 
calf tuck . 1s. 5d. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—Depostrories :—London: 77, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanever Square, W.; and by 
all Booksellers. 





NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK. 


HE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMA- 
NACK, FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Thirty-two Pages, 
WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATING THE 
MONTHS. 


Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other 
Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Descrip- 
tion of each month, with Directions for the Kitchen- and 
Flower-Garden—V arious Hints on practical and useful Sub- 
jects—Birthdays of the Royal F. y—Principal Sovereigns 
of Europe—Post Office Regulations—Signs of the Weather 
—Stamp and Legacy Duties, &c. May also be had in an 
ornamental Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—Deposirortes :—London, 77, Great Queen 
Street, Limcoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal. Exchange, 
E.C. ; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W.; and by 


all Booksellers. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.”"—Dublin Express. 
“The result of mach experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and RoBerts. 





In Two super-royal Syo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8. Virrvug, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





New Worxk.—Cloth, 3s. 6d., 
[TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 


Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London; J. 8. Vintur, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane, 
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MR. SKEET 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
OLD VAUXHALL: a Romance. 


W. H. MARSHALL, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITION, 5s. bound. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. TRAF- 


FORD, Author of ‘City and Suburb.! A NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
[Vow ready. 

“We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any 
reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well- 
conceived, well-wrought-out story; but we regard it less as 
@ present success than the commencement of a successful 
career,”"—Athenzum. 

**To Much Alone’ is an exceedingly suggestive phrase, 
and what it portends is admirably realized in the novel of 
which it is the title. It isa thoroughly good novel, both in 
conception and execution, and ought at once to secure for its 
author an honourable popularity. Among the rare combi- 
nation of qualities which distinguish it, is its downright rea- 
lity, which yet does not preclude an infusion of ideal grace 
into a story of domestic life,”—Spectator, 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. TRAF- 
FORD, Author of ‘Too Much Alone.’ A NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

2 [/n December. 

“ This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract uni- 
versal attention. It is one of the most interesting and in- 
structive novels we have ever read.""—London Review. 

“In pathos, sentiment, and vigour, the author is almost 
equally at home, and we do not hesitate to say that he will 
be carried to a high status amongst the romance writers of 
the day.” — . 

“Sustains the author’s right to hold a very high position 
among contemporary novelists.""—Spectator. 

“We feel assured that the author is destined to hold a 
= place in the ranks of English novelists.""—Literary Ga- 


By 


“Will repay perusal with interest. . . . Decidedly interest- 
ing.’ —Atheneum. 


‘Opens with great effect. Ruby reminds us of Thacke- 
ray’s most successful female character—Trix.""—Globe. 
, ‘Ruby the beauty will stand out as a distinct personage 
in the reader's memory when the dramatis persone of half- 
a-dozen intervening novels have melted into chaos.’’—Satur- 
day Review, 

“Has more than common interest attached to it."—0b- 
server. 

‘We can unhesitatingly recommend the novel to all dwell- 
ers in City and Suburb.''—Critic. 

“The author has given a really pleasing novel. 
story is replete with interest."—Morning Chhonicle. 

“The announcement of anew work from this author's 
pen cannot fail to excite curiosity, and arouse expectation of 
that which is so dear to a novel reader, a really genuine, 
good novel. Inthe present instance that expectation is ful- 
filled: ‘ City and Suburb’ is more than equal in ability and 
finish to the author's preceding works.”"—Morning Post. 


FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and PER- 
SONAL ADVENTURES in Portugal, Spain, France, 
Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, New Zealand, 
Andaman Islands and India. By Lrzurenant-CoLoneL 
BUNBURY. 3 volumes, with [lustrations, 31s, 6d. 

[Now ready. 

“Reminiscences which, extending as they do over a pe- 
riod of forty years (a great part of which have been passed 
in active service), cannot fail to comprise much that is inter- 
esting to the reader.” —Observer. 

“The Veteran, who here speaks, is a far better story- 
teller than the rank and file of his class."—Literary Budget. 

““A book which, for light-hearted mirth and masculine 
energy, may be advantageously compared with any work of 
the season.”"—Daily News. 


London: Caries J. Skeet, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


The 





In Two richly-bound Volumes, large 8vo, elaborately Illus- 
trated and Indexed, (1200 pages,) price £1, 


HE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of Dr. DOYLE (J. K. L.), Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J.P., 
Biographer of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morgan. 
“ Pull of amusing and instructive matter.”—Spectator. 
“ A true portraiture." —Athenxum. 
‘“« Admirable—perfectly Boswellian in effect.”—Press. 
‘‘ 4 welcome novelty to Englishmen.”—JLiterary Gazette. 
‘In every respect an original work."—Morning Post. 
“Ample amusement in these volumes.”’— Westminster 
Review. 
“One of the most admirable personal histories that 
modern times has seen.”-—Morning Herald. 


J, Durry, 22, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING; Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘* Letters on Landscape Painting,’ ‘ Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 
} London: James 8, Vintte, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
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In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gil ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 


“2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 
By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passaces or Scriprure, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, anda 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 


[RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
- BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory, The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite -H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Giasaow anv Lonpoy. 


) ONEY.— £90,000 READY to be advanced 


at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 














In One Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
WITH A PREFATORY LETTER 
BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
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REVIEWS. 


DAMAS ET LE LIBAN.* 


WHATEVER might be oir desire: to ‘give! afi 
earlier notice of the book before us; we felt 
that we were bound to; respect the private 
character with which it was invested, and that 
the chance or the favour which made us pos- 
sessors of .a copy by no. means gave.us a rig 
to treat it as if it had been submitted 
public criticism. . We confess: ourselves quite 
unable to discover, the character of mystery 
with which one .of our..contemporaries fan- 
cied it..clothed. We thought that the act 
of printing for distribution among friends, 
what it was not thought expedient, to publish, 
was an arrangement too natural, and. too com 
mon to appear mysterious; ‘though, at: the 
same time, it was one which it had been “usual 
to regard as imposing silence on the press. 

Our scruples are now, however, removed, 
and we may dongratulate the) publi¢-on | this 
valuable contribution to theirstock of informa- 
tion on a subject inyolyed in doubt and per- 
plexity. That it is.valuable,:we have heard 
affirmed by two of the men, in France and in 
England, whose testimony would, if wecouldadd 
their names to it, have far greater ee te 
that of anyanonymous critic. But itis onéof the 
calamities of the East that it serves, at various | 

ints, as an arena for the unceasing conflicts 

ween the tastes, the passions, and the inter- | 
ests, realvor supposed, of England and: France. | 
So long as this is the case, not only is it vain to | 
expect that the present, state of ferocious anar- | 
chy will cease, but there is the ‘utmost’ difft- 
culty in obtaining any veracious and intelli- | 
gibleaccount of the causes of these disorders ; | 





and even the most intelligible and the most | as possible. - But this impartiality is hardly to 
Howeyer | 


veracious are received with doubt. 
great their desire for truth, and however diss | 


passionate their judgment, a Frenchman and | 


an Englishman necessarily look at’ the events 
which are passing in, these disturbed regions 
from different points of view. Those who 
know anything of the character of the author 
of the little book before us,are convinced that 
nowhere could they look for more humane and 
elevated ‘sentiments, sounder judgment, or 
greater moderation and candour; in spite of 
which, his book has been treated by a part of 
the English press as'a sort of pamphlet, written 
solely with a view of bidding for popularity ix 
France. é at 
We believe this -view of the book and its 
author to be as, mistaken as itis low, But 
even the most generous sentiments have their 
dangers ; and it is possible that neither his own 
tragical experience nor the deplorable spectacle 
of the extent to which the weaknesses « of 


France are abused, and her nobler qualities ' 


paralyzed, by those who pander to her restless 
vanity and thirst for domination, may enable 
the Comte de Paris to ‘regard the triumphs 
or the predominance of-France ‘with the indifz 
ference necessary to a just appreciation of their 
value, So far, however, from taking offence 
at the interest with which the Comte de. Paris 
regards every trace of the ancient influence of 
France in the East, we are, we confess, pro- 
foundly touched by the passionate love of this 
Child of France for the country which has been 


~* Damas.et le Liban; Extraits du Journal dun Voyage en 
Syrie au Printemps de 1860. Jeffs.) 





‘maturity..of judgment displayed in it. We 


‘the, opinions, formed, on, it. bythe author. 





| more agreeable.task of giving aspecinien of our 


so cruel a stepmother to him... Itis possible 
that he may ins her. ‘‘ not wisely, but too 
well ;” but we should be sorry:ta be unable to 
see nothing in the expression of such a senti- 
ment But thé afts of fa Pretemdery 9 ty 

Enough has been done by those Whose “in- 
terest it isto foster, the: vanity,.excite the cu- 
pidity, and embitter the jealousy of the French 
people. “We would’ fain hope that’ the natu 
ral desire of' the Comte de Paris' to obtain the 
sympathies and the approbation of his coun- 
trymen,’ will lead him:’:into nobler. courses; 
and that although it may never be ‘his’ fate to 
guide the destinies ‘of France, he may ‘prove 
himself capable and worthy to be, what she so 
greatly needs, and will so little appreciate, a 
wise cotmsellor and a faithful friend)»: 

The book before us is what it professes to be } 
an extract from the journal kept by the Prince 
during his journey in the East. . Those best ac- 
quainted with the subject speak in the highest 
terms of the’atcuracy of observation and' the 


do not, pretend, to, such an insight into. that 
tangled: web of conflicting evidence, called the 
Syrian question (which, it is ‘but-tooclear, 
bafiles the perspicacity of Europeans the most 
sincerely anxious to arrive at {ost conclusions), 
as would enable us to estimate the justice..of 


Where two: parties are inflamed. by a long and 
inextinguishable hatred, ‘dnd- can look back on 
ane series, of mutual wrongs;. where. 
neither has the smallest, respect for truth, and 
both are accomplished im all. the arts of ¢ 

geration and’ deceit, the task of ‘adjusting the- 
balance of crimes. and.injuries. is. one to, 
which no European-ean-be competent, who 
has not ‘served a’ life-long yma neg 
Asiatic habits ‘of “thought. ‘The idea that 
the question, can be, decided by a name ; 
that the,so-called Christianity of vengeful 
barbarians entitles them to” our sympathy 


and ‘our confidence, seems td us, we confess, | 


an illusion from‘ whiclt‘a conscientious judge 
‘would endeavour to free-himself as completely 


be ‘expected. The Maronites have too stra 
an interest'iii urging their ‘religious: claims 
French sympathy ;-and-the, French too many 
motives for yielding it,..without, inquiring too 
‘nicely into:the Christian practice of those who 
‘call themselves their co-religionists. 

But we'will leave these discussiotis for ‘the 


young and ‘royal traveller’s descriptive powers. 


Another description of Damascus? Who does 
not know Damascus, with its fresh nm and 
bright rushing waters, by, heart? Yet. who 


can ever pass over an attémpt to delineate its 
incomparable charm ? mere 


“The traveller, ‘accustomed: to the less abrupt 


pect of the illimitable desert, encompassing the sea 
of verdure, out of which rises the Arab city in its 
dazzling whiteness. 

“We found our tents pitched upon the banks of the 
swift-flowing Barada, for we had sufficient experience 
of Arab cities to determine not to shut ourselves up in 
the midstof their secular filth and stifling atmosphere, 
The narrow enclosure of the garden which we have oc+ 
cupied, contains a perfect colony. We have reserved 
for ourselves the edge of the river, which we'defend 
energetically against all intruders; there our tents 
are pitched, and we have-chosen as our drawing- 
room the moving shattow of’ some ‘willows, : whose 
gradual progress we ifollow, with jour) tables, our 
books, and our pipes. Further off, the camp of our 
dragomans, the bivouac of our muleteers, who live 
pell-mell with their beasts, and the. café, around 
which are stationed some of the police cavasses, and 
where visitors and passers-by sit indiscriminately, 


transitions of European scenery, is steuck by the asr: 





always open, invites all idlers to join one of these 
circles; and rather than offend against the hospitable 
‘manners of the country, we accustom ourselves to 
live without annoyance.in. the midst.of the public. 
But suddenly every one rises and makes way ;-the 
Pasha arrives, mounted ‘on ‘a: horse “richly 'capari- 
soned, his breast covered with decorations, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous staff ef functionaries, all dis- 
-guised in that European dress which distinguishes 
the masters: of Syria’ from: their subjects, and, as 
they imagine, renders them at once sharers in the 
civilization of the West. Achmet Pasha is Go- 
vernor: ‘of ’ Damascus,‘ Seraskiér’ of “the army of 
Syria, and Emir-el-Hadj, or Prince-of the Pilgrims ; 
that is to say, he has the right of levying contri- 
butions on the city of Damascus; he commands 
troops incapable of maintaining’ His authority, and, 
instead of protecting the caravans of pilgrims with 
his sword up to the walls of the holy city of the 
Musul he buys.the protection of the Anazee 
chieftains ‘by & ‘humiliating tribute.) He ‘bias. the 
reputation of being still more abject towards the 
powerful, and more arrogant towards the weak, than 
is usual with Turkish functionaries, " 

“ Without leaving our tents, we \ate'spectators of 
‘the liveliest scenes,, The opposite bank of the 
Barada is fringed with large bushes, divided by little 
grassplots.. It is a public garden, frequented by the 
best! any,  espétiallyy by: the\ Christians, who 
come with their families and establish themselves in 
‘the morning on the ‘of the river, which they 
do not leave’ till ‘they’aré driven away by the 
feverish vapours of the evening. They spread their 
mats, squat \down upon them, and li toate 
nanghilee: the ‘women’ throw ‘off’ the ‘great whit 
veil which covers them like’ a shroud, and exhibit 
the brilliant and harmonious colours aa their Levan- 
tine.costu The elder on: in, while the young, 
gossip tyaethed. ej baly enfoye in chim 3 
fashion all those nameless delights of. idleness which 
are summed up in the untranslatable word kief. 
Whilst one smokes, another clecge and, an Arab 
song, the ‘plaintive accents of whith are accompanied 
‘by the tambourine; xeathes us\from,a distant corner 
of the garden.” 


But. howeyer lively. might be the impression 
made on our eit traveller by the’ pic- 
turesque aspects ‘of the” East, he° was ‘more* 
deeply interested in arriving at some know- 
ledge of those moral ‘ phenomena which are so 
strange and perplexing to the European. 


“T wish, [he says,] during ,our residence here, to 
note down t fees as pestabla) hot’ what Phave 
read or heard-asto the. social and: political.state of 
Turkey, but what I have seen, and the impressions 
which I have myself coll 1 since my. arrival in 
the country; ‘impressions? often’ incom: but, I 
wil] venture to say, always imparti I do not 
pretend either to know or to judge the interior 
of this society; but I think that every conscien- 
tious travellermay appréciate the government which 
weighs so heavily: upon Syria, may, see proofs of its 
disastrous consequences, and indicate remedies for 
the present evils. ‘ 

“T cannot judgeMusulman ‘society as a whole ; 
for the originality which renders its external aspects 
so striking, conceals from:us the ions and the 
secret motives by which itcis animated. That which, 
even in the most déspotic states of Europe, may be 
called public life, has absolutely no existence here ; 
there are none of those means of communication 
which form and keep aliyeypublic opinion ; and yet 
an order, a piece of, news, passes like a flash of 
lightning from one end ofthe East to the other. 
The spirit of association seems unknown in govern- 
ment, ‘ist cominerceé; and ‘im all the relations between 
individuals; and yet a powerful tie unites all Mussul- 
man countries. A secret.force sustains Islamism in 
spite of its decay and of all its political struggles. 

e are therefore often unable to discoyer the causes 
of those events which sometimes raise our indigna- 
tion, and always our astonishment, and which, 
nevertheless, result naturally from this state of 
society; and if sometimes. chanee raises a little 
corner of the veil which conceals it from us, it 
seems only to enable us divine the extent of our 








form distinct groups. The gate of the garden being 


ignorance.” 
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The second part-of-the-bock-is-devoted-to-a 
description of the various tribes inhabiting the 
Lebanon, whose atrocious,.massacres recently 
excited the horror of all.Europe.. The Comte 
de Paris, naturally, shares, in the sympathy 
which his countrymen, generally feel for the 
Maronites,—a sympathy founded not. only on 
the community of religion of which we have 
spoxen, but on a similarity of disposition by 
which he was powerfully struck. 


“Scarcely [says he] have we set our foot'on the 
territory of the Maronites, when all appears chaviged ; 
that ‘which attracts our interest ‘is not only their pro- 
sperity arid ‘their’ independence, so jealously | /pre- 
served, nor ‘even the ‘particular ‘ties “which: attach 
them’ to France: )'Their'very character is different 
from that of all their neighbours, and: pleases {from ) 
the first momént. | You know them, instantly /y the 
aiety, the ,vivacity, the love, of noise. which \the 
usulman is.entirely-without, or regards with con- | 
tempt. All their sympathies aré for Europeans, and 
especially for tne French, to whom they like to 
prove that the ancient traditions of Oriental ‘hos- 
pitality’ are nowhere $6‘ well preservell as ‘in’ the 


The rien given. to.,the;royal travellers | 
by this lively and demonstrative people could 
not have been more noisy:.and, enthusiastic ; 
amongst’ the'most ‘vehement of Celtic, popula- 
tions; nor has the reverse of the picture which 
the Prinee allows us to perceive, a less remark- 
able resemblance to, the shady side of the Celtic 
character. rwle | 

The Comte de Paris shares the opinion of | 
many of those most, conversant with. ithe Kast, 
that the deplorable outbreak in Syria was only 
one symptom of the general exasperation of 
Mussulmans against Europe. f 


“It is a fact [he says] attested by everyone 
well acquainted with Musulmans, that their hatred 
against us is increased in ‘proportion as they become 
conscious of their dwn inferiority. The actual ¢risis 
is only one symptoin of this’ growitig hatred $a 
symptom which may be.suppressed by force| and’for 
a time, but which will burst forth with greater vio- 
lence whenever the. dccasion- shall. atise. In the 
actual state of Syria it.,is impossible to |foresee. its 
ultimate destiny, and, consequently, to attempt. any- 
thing more than temporary expedients. 

“The disorganization of Syria, appears to, me 
less astonishing than the tenacity with which cer- 
tain institutions subsist in the midst of utter disor- 
der, and évén séem' to acquire fresh force from 
that disorder itself.’ It) doubtless ‘reqilites a ‘lotig 
familiarity with the East to attempt to predict what 
will arise out of the present ‘chaos, but there are 
some of these ancient institutions which seem clearly 
destined to survive the present confusion, ahd which 
the most superficial traveller cannot fail to remark. 
There is, for example, the powerful tie which unites 
every religious community and; makes. it a sort, of 
imperium tn imperio ; and the moral authority of the 
clergy, which consolidates the administrative and 
judicial authority with which they are invested in 
most of the Christian sects. 

“Secondly, there is the strong’and’ iidependent 
municipal organization of the villages, which, often 
abandoned by the Government, are obliged to‘ pro- 
tect and govern themselves. The members of the 
principal families: forma! sort of council, which is 
the only body exercising real- power, because it:is 
the only one interested in defending the village. 

_ “Thirdly, there is an ancient and powerful nobi- 
lity. Impoverished, at open war with the Pasha, 
or obliged to purchase his fayour by submitting to 
all sorts of extortions, this nobility is often an em- 
barrassment, and never a support to the Turkish 
Government ; but the prestige of birth in this coun- 
try of traditions, the territorial influence, and the 
feudal power, which it has preserved in certain 
parts of Syria, still secure it a great:importance: 

_ “Ina word, there remain in Syria many ancient 
institutions, which, wisely respected by the Turks 
for ages, resisted their recent attempts to destray 
them, which subsist in spite of the corruption of in- 


| the great artist may now 


dividuals, and -will, I hope, revive as new life 
trates the Hast. Time alone can, develope, them; 
and it would be as impossible now to take them as 
‘bases of a new political organization, as it would be 
imprudent altogether to exclude them.” 





THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER.* 


‘Wirnrn the last few weeks the magnificent 
collection of pictures bequeathed to the nation 
by its landscape painter has been thrown open 
‘to the public.” ‘The Turner collection has at 
length ‘completed its temporary suburban so- 
oni and-is now safe in its Rivet it home in 

falyar Square. Almost simultaneously with 
‘the opening of the gallery appear the volumes 
in’ which’ are’ contained the results of Mr. 
‘Thornbury's fesearchés into the history of the 
life of ‘the painter. Thanks to Mr. Wornum, 
who, by the bye, is treated to a. most con- 
temptuous notice in the 
{ @ seen in the Na- 
tional’ Gallery easily and well. We wish, for 
Mr. ‘Thornbury’s 
that we could affirm honestly that, his task had 


satisfactory,” 
‘ We make every allowance for the atts 
in the way of ally oné attempting to write the 
life of sucha man as ‘Durner. ; ‘The histories of 
few lives, indeed, icowld ess éasily ‘have justice 
| done to them than that ‘of the shy, proud, and 
reserved artist; little known ‘and «mueh misre- 
presented, ‘to some an object’ of mockery, 'to 
sothe Of worship, who closed a'life’ of mystery 
by a death’ remote from familiar scenes and 
faces, among strangers, to whom his very. pame 
was unknown... Mr. Ruskin, in a letter quoted 
by, Mr,-Thornbury,.in his, preface, tells, him. to 
fix\in his mind the following characteristics, as 
the key. to all, Turner said. and did :—upriglit- 
ness, encrosity, tenderness: of heart (extreme), 
sensuality, obstinacy (extreme), irritability, in- 
fidelity: ‘To keep. these \in view, ‘and''to recon- 
cile:-with them the’ various stories and ‘tradi- 
tions current of the great paintef, many highly 
coloured, many without foundation, is certainly 
no easy task, But, Mz. Thornbury , brings).to 
his work much, enthusiasm, and_acuteness, and 
has;certainly neglected no channel, of ,informa- 
tion) to which he, could possibly obtain access. 
From, brother, artists and, Academieians, from 
engravers, and from personal friends, he has 
gathered all probably that we can. now, expect 
to learn of the story of Turner’s life; and al- 
though there can, hardly be said to be much 
information positively new, yet in many. in- 
stances colouring is,added to what.were for- 
merly but, bald outlines, of, the painter's career. 
This, however, we. are. sorry. to, confess, is the 
utmost praise we can afford to the volumes. 
‘The materials, collected with labour, are flung 
together without'care, and, in many cases, with 
a frequency of repetition whith renders a pe- 
rusal of the book most wearisome,—a method, 
however, having one advantage, that if is rare 
to meet, with a single page undecorated with 
inverted commas, the continual .occurrence.of 
extract relieving considerably the irksome task 
of. digesting many) consecutive paragraphs, 
seemingly written by Mr. Thornbury after the 
model of Mr. Sala’s papers on Hogarth. 

On the parentage of Turner Mr. Thornbury 
has been able to throw some light, chiefly by 
means of the valuable contributions of Mr. 
Trimmer, the son of Turner’s old friend and 
executor, the rector of Heston. These contri- 
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butions, indeed, form by far the most interest- 


ing portion of the book; and their quiet, easy 
style is in strong contrast with the broken and 
affected manner of writing by which Mr. 
Thornbury seeks to attract the reader. 

Mr. Cunningham, in his Life of ‘Turner, has 
given up the task of tracing the lineage of the 
artist’s mother. Her name seems rather a dif- 
ficulty, and Mr. Thornbury has not quite 
helped us out of it. He assumes it to have 
been Marshall, though he is in doubt about her 
son’s name Mallord. There is an evident satis- 
faction, though he affects to disclaim it, in his 
announcing that on the mother’s side, at least, 
his hero eame of a decent stock, from an. old 
manor-house, , Her, family, however, seem. to 
have given her up; and ‘Turner, the son, was 
none.the better for his father’s aristocratic con- 
nections. Born in 1775, in Maiden Lane, Co- 
yent Garden, and there brought up, nothing 
seems to haye been noticed of the genius that 
slept in the boy, till a curious accident deve- 
loped it. This story is told by Mr. Thornbury 
with a vast amount of elaboration and super- 
fluous ornament, even to the awe of ‘little 
Bill” at the, blazing, menial legs which pre- 
ceded him and his father, the barber, into Mr. 


‘Tomkinson’s dressing-room :— 


“The. barber and his son are shown in—more 
chat about ‘the Yankees and Lord North, Mr. 
Burke, and Dr. Samuel..Johnson, and to work goes 
the harber., The,boy all the time (spoken to 
occasionally by, the grand gentleman) sits in a 
corner néar a table, staring with all his bright blue 


eyes at a silver salver (emblazoned with the Tom- 
‘kinson arms)’ which leans against the wainscot. 


(Here'' authorities differ ; Mr. Peter ‘Cunningham 
will have it, it was'a coat-of-arms emblazoned on 
a ‘table—such ‘as I have’ never seen adorned but 
withiinlaid woods.) The old heralds, though great 
liars, and. of imagination ‘all compact,’ were great 
colorists too, and the future painter revels in the 
reds and blues, A certain rampant lion especially 
attracts’ him.” 


Here Mr: Thornbury digs a pit for Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and: falls into the midst himself. 
Coats-of-arms were not, and are not, embla- 
zoned in colour on silver salvers.' ‘The result 
of the visit is thus told :— 


“ The boy is‘silent'and thoughtful all that day ; 
he sits upstairs all apart, brooding over a sheet’ of 
paper. Mother wonders: what ails: Bill—father, at 
tea-time, is consulted—Bill is called. Rushing in, 
he brings ‘his paper and ‘a not unintelligible lion, 
twin brother to the wilder and more royal one on 
the salver, or! table, at Mr. Tomkinson’s.. The gods 
be praised—the boy is a genius; a father’s smile ; 
the father’s hand rests on the wavy head—” 


and more in the same manner. 

Had the thus awakened genius of “little 
Bill” led him to pursue the style and class of 
subject which have given fame to Hogarth and 
Lelie, a chapter on the ‘* London of Turner's 
boyhood” might have been interesting, and in 
place. But the recollections of his earliest 
years in the dark and narrow precincts of Co- 
vent Garden, had only the effect of driving 
him far afield, to the free and unconfined ma- 
jesty of Nature, and had no positive influence 
whatever on the character of his works. Notes, 
therefore, on the prices of wigs, the probable 
contents of a barber's shop of the period, mixed 
up with extracts from the Annual Register, ren- 
der Mr: Thornbury’s second chapter liable to 
the sentence he pronounces in the preface on 
the labours of Mr. Timbs. We give an extract 
on the subject of this chapter, another specimen 
of Mr. ‘Thornbury’s smart manner :— 


“Mr, Ruskin devotes a very noble chapter to a 
contrast between the Venice of Giorgione’s boy- 
hood, and the London of Turner's. The golden 
city paved with emerald (dreadful bilge-water 
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smell always in Venice), where the deep-hearted 
majestic men of Venice moved in sway of power 
and war (terrible ‘Tartars with pozzi and thumb- 
screws), he contrasts with dirty, foggy, low-spirited, 
peddling, cramped-up, dear old London.” 


With spurious circumstantiality, Mr. Thorn- 
bury shows us the boy passing through his 
three schools, visiting Bristol, then in London | 
again, washing-in skies to architectural draw- | 
ings, attempting, but utterly breaking down 
in perspective and geometry under Tom Mal- 
ton, then in the office of Hardwick the archi- 
tect, drawing, also, for Dr. Monro, in company 
with Thomas Girtin, the clever, the lamented, 
till at last he is admitted student of the Royal 
Academy. 

Then comes the painful story of the blighted 
love, to which who can say how much of his 
sullenness and eccentricity is due; perhaps, 
too, to this cause may be attributed his silence 
znd want of success as a drawing-master. 

Though we think Mr. Thornbury is passing 
beyond his proper limits in giving sketches of 
all the contemporaries of Turner, yet we are 
glad to see a chapter devoted to his principal | 
companion and friendly rival Girtin. Mr. 
Thornbury has given some interesting de- | 
scriptions of his manner of working,—valuable | 
as showing the method used by the artists who , 
were foremost in raising the art of water-colour | 
painting to the pitch at which it remains at,| 
present. It would have been well, however, | 
if Mr. Thornbury had not attempted to trace 
this branch of art further to its source. . He | 
has devoted a chapter to, the “Rise and Pro- | 





We had always supposed his paintings to be 
the result of his own individual and remark- 
able skill, which made him pre-eminent among 
artists of his time. A recent examination of 
his works has also convinced us that they are 
indebted to no ‘“dippings” in gum-water, 
after a so-called Flemish principle, for their 
singular power of colour and truth of atmo- 
spheric effect. 

It is refreshing after this to come on the 
long extract from Mr. Trimmer’s reminis- 
cences, relating to Turner's life at the cottage 
he built for himself at ‘Twickenham, ‘The 
establishment at Solus or Sandycomb Lodge 
must indeed have been a strange one, Here 
he planted long rows of willows, and delighted 
in watching the waving of their branches, 


and under them his old father busied himself 


with garden-stuff. Here he kept a boat and 
a gig, and frequent were his sketching excur- 
sions in one or other, and important, their re- 
sults. Here, too, he indulged in his great 
passion for fishing, a sport at which he was 


| expert and of which he never wearied. 


many hours spent over this favourite pastime 
contributed, no doubt largely, to the subtle 
mastery of his brush in the representation of 
water. A very striking anecdote of the power 
he possessed in this way is related by Mr. 
Thornbury in these volumes. 


“Once Constable was pacing impatiently before 
a picture, the effect of which, somehow or other, 
did not please him. | It was true to rules, but still 
there was something wanting (perhaps a, mere red 
cap,.a blue apron, or a tree-stem), yet what. it was 


gress of Water-colour Painting in England,” | he could not for the life of him tell. There was a 
in which, after quoting, if not incorrectly, at | line too much or too little in the composition, that 
least with much confusion of their sentiments, was certain. A speck of colour redundant or defi- 
Mr. Scharf and Mr. Redgrave, he sums up his | re ha Mica evident. | eh row pre gr eye 
inforniation:ii te abies entered ; <I say, Turner,” cried Constable, ‘there is 

Acti tin tite: Sea RADIS ‘pena * something wrong ir. this picture, and I cannot for 





“ Art writers differ a good deal about many things, | 
and about none more than the true origin of water- 
colour drawing. The missal. painters employed 
water-colours, but it is to Holland and. the Bloe- 
marts, Kverdingen, &c., that we really owe the im- 
provement and extension of the process for modern 
uses. Van Huyssen, too, painted landscapes in 
water-colours; and the old masters had used it in 
sketching figures. Towards 1800 the new art broke 
away from mere topographic record, and culminated 
(but not suddenly) in Turner.” 


Really a gentleman who, like Mr. Thorn- 
bury, has some reputation to lose, should be 
carefal about writing much of this very sad 
stuff, which seems to us to bear no slight re- 
semblance to what we can imagine to have | 
been the style of the celebrated article on | 
Chinese metaphysics. 

A chapter, tracing the real connection be- | 
tween the methods employed by the old masters | 
and the missal painters and by the artists of 
our own day, would have been of the highest | 
interest and importance. A systematic manner | 
of treatment, however, would be desirable, and | 
a space of more than a column and a half ne- 
cessary, for the history of the art up to the 
close of the eighteenth century. <A “ general | 
leader” could hardly follow at the pace with 
which Mr, Thornbury dashes on, as in the 
paragraph quoted above, or take such wide 
sidelong leaps as the following :— 


“Raphael’s angelic drawings are’pure water-co- 
lours, and are heightened with washes of sepia and 
bistre. The Flemings also painted tapestry, &c., 
on cloth or linen dipped in gum-water, and then 
strained on frames. ‘The same principle is seen in 
the illuminated books and paintings of King René 
of Anjou, who died 1480: the same weak dilettante 
monarch, whom Scott, in Anne of Geierstein, brings 
so clearly before us. His landscape and drapery 
painting was all the result of water-colour painting, 
probably derived from Flanders.” 





the life of me tell what it is; you give it a look.’ 


, Turner looked at'the picture steadily for a few mo- 
| ments, then seized a brush, and struck ina ripple | 


of water in the foreground. That-was the secret-— 
the picture was now. perfect, the spell was com- 
pleted. The fresh, untired eye of the great magician 


| had seen the want at a glance.” 


We should have been less disposed to take 
objection to the work before us had Mr. Thorn- 


| bury spared us the long criticisms, many of them 
' merely reprints, of the many pictures exhibited 


by Turner at the Royal Academy. We do not 


want ‘a chapter on the Polyphemus, we can | 
spare one on The Old Témératre. We have | 


read the glowing and enthusiastic paragraphs 
of Mr. Ruskin, and we cannot, after them, 
come down to the pompous style of Mr. 
Thornbury. 

Apropos of the former picture, we are in- 


troduced to Mr. Trimmer, of Heston, and | 


Turner bartering instruction :— 


“Cato learned Greek at seventy—why not Turner 
at fifty? At all events, so the alliance agreed. 
The old clergyman chuckled and joked, Turner, 


| too, joked and chuckled. Turner is to teach Trim- 


mer painting; Trimmer is to teach Turner Greek. 
The old Greek books, long undusted, are brought 
out. The two old grey heads nod together over 
them. Slowly and with pain Turner masters the 
Greek letters, and passes on to laborious efforts at 
pronunciation. The tremendous 4, %, 70, is mastered ; 
the awful primary verbs eimai [queer Greek, Mr. 
Thornbury !] and tupto are slowly digested.” 


But in vain; “his great curved Pan-like 
| mouth opens and shuts menacingly.” He gives 
| up Greek ; but the Doctor (as Mr. Thornbury 
| persists in calling the reverend gentleman) 1s 
| more successful in his progress. Latin, also, 
|under the same kind tutor, was more than 
| Turner could accomplish. He was too old, 
_and could not spare the necessary time. 


One chapter at the end of the first volume 
is filled with notices of the various sketch- 
books which form part of ‘Turner’s — to 
the nation, and which Mr. Thornbury had 
the good fortune to examine; the descrip- 
tion of these is very interesting. ‘The boo 
seem to be of all periods, and contain sketches 
of évéery Gonioeivetae description, memoranda 
of accounts, notes of journeys, mixed with 
fragments of the music which seems to have 
ever, been. wandering in his brain, but for 
which nought but feeble utterance was allowed 
him. Studies, too, from life are: there, evin- 
cing a power of knowledge, and an anatomical 
accuracy, which many even of ‘his warmest 
admirers are too apt to deny him. 

As we have mentioned the feeble nature of 
Turner's attempts at poet, we may here ex- 
oe our strong sense of the error committed 

y Mr. Thornbury, in printing at such length 
as he does the pitiable remnants of Turner's 
halting muse. To have published the frag- 
ments printed as illustrative of his pictures in 
the Royal Academy catalogues, with perhaps 
one or two of the more coherent and charac- 
teristic passages from ‘his unpublished papers, 
would have been as much as charity and good 
taste would’ have ‘dictated. Mr. ‘Thornbury 
lowers his own hero in the eyes of his readers, 
and is disrespectful to the memory of the dead, 
in printing “ efforts of verse generally wanting 
in rhyme, and always lacking and stammering 
in sense.” Most of the lines moreover he is 
unable to decipher accurately, so that we can- 
not ‘be certain’ oven of the correctness of these 
fragments. ' 

Weare however much afraid that the twelve 
pages of imperfect verse have been i 
with the ignoble object of swelling the bulk 
of the volumes. . The reprints from periodicals 





and yoluminous extracts from the works of 
Mr. Ruskin have an equally suspicions ap- 
pearance. Most of all, however, liable to this 
, charge is the chapter headed ‘Turner at Pet- 


| worth.” For this Mr. Thornbury says he is 
| indebted to a clever young friend, whose name 
| he gives, but whom we will not advertise here. 
| This young gentleman, pretending to give an 
account of the pictures executed by Turner 
| for Lord Egremont, in which of course, as far 
| as regards this book, lies all the interest of the 
lace, launches out into descriptions of his 
| breakfast and. his walks, and only touches 
casually on the main object. Three pages 
dispose of the pictures, but eleven are taken 
| up with copies of very ordinary epitaphs from 
the churchyard, and the useful information 
‘that the town of Petworth is old and clean, 
and that the indigenous youth are civil and 
wear knee-breeches. 
Lord Egremont, the owner of Petworth, 
| was one of Turner's best patrons, and one of 
the few who were on terms of friendship with 
him. Chantrey, G. Jones, R.A., and Mr. 
Trimmer were perhaps the only others for 
whose company Turner expressed strong pre- 
dilection.. Mr. Thornbury has collected many 
anecdotes relating to them, all calculated to 
show the natural good qualities of his heart, 
which, to those who knew him but little, were 
obscured by the chill veil of moroseness drawn 
over them by early disappointment and cha- 
rin. 
° Less successful, however, Mr. Thornbu 
has proved himself in endeavouring to detacl 
the epithets of ‘ miserly” and ‘ avaricious” 
from Turner’s memory. The few instances of 
generosity in pecuniary matters are out- 
balanced, we fear, tenfold by the evidence on 
the other side. The facts about the proofs of 
his “‘ Liber Studiorum ” are stubborn, and say 


little to his credit; nor is Mr. Thornbury’s 
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attempt .at,.justification| at all equal to.the.oc- 
casion. »; He / calls; the, artist .‘‘ just, though 
grasping ;” but, om the next page, admits that 
he, sold ;sham , proofs, by: the common. trick of 
alteration of the lettering; noting, .howeyer, 
by a private mark the zeal, state of the worn 
plate. , 
We are told over and overiagain that Turner 
was overflowing with benévolence, but! we look 
in yain for its outward signs. Instances, some- 
what Yagile We até sorry to’ say, ‘are Given here 
and there of stidden ‘bursts’ of mtnificence; ‘but’ 
prove are ‘scanty ‘and seeni to’ want’ con-' 
firtbation.” "The trie charatter of thé mind is 
best’ at Sak eda ae epee ts ¢on- 
tinually meet us in’ our through the book,’ 
which’ make ‘us! think’ the Sutbeey 
must’ have been far froth ‘siigulat in their esti+ 
mate ‘of ‘their compariion’ Tt ‘is still’ their” 
unspeakable! wonder ; how; ‘a, man. like,.that,’ 
who always: 
for inspiration, and never: gave them 
could-have been’a'gredt genius.” / 
ee, Of ‘the : in'Quebn: 
Tect was a raelancholy proof’ of ‘his 
leigh reearr netgear 
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its gloominess and misery were 
evéiy for hith } ‘ahd ‘thé ran? 
nid tetibved to sore’ other dwelling, none'o 

his friends till Within ‘a few hidurs'of his death 
knew . of the place: oi WoO : 

was 8, well... Dark stories are told of the way, 
his time: was passed ;,and over these, though he 
was obliged ito, hint, somewhat, at,, their exist- 
ence, Mr. Thornbury has drawn a veil;,, Weal 
know how he died with the setting sun on his 
dying face, and~how with himrdied the land- 
scape art of England. The provisions of his 
will, ps swe thaye said before, are~aow in, part 
carried out, and the. magnificent works of his 
genius are now in their proper place. 

Of all-his engraved, works there is a..care 
ful dist:at the end: of; these volumes, from: ‘the 
papers of; Mr: i Stokes,: of Gray’s Inn, who 
Spent many: years | in, his: endeavours, to. make 
it ‘complete ;; and ithere is,another list of! all 
the pictures exhibited. in, the, Reyal, Academy. 
and the British Institution.., ‘The.Appendices, 
in fact, with Mr..‘Tnimmer’s: and some}.other 
smailer: collections: of|,Tuxneriana, form the 
really -waluable -portion| of. the|;work;|, ‘The 
remainder is: marred ; by: the idffected style of 
Mr. Thormbury,, specimens: enough. of - which 
we have given, and the manner ini which pas: 
sages, however’ little..rélevant, are | introduced 
to: fill up, the! vohunies.| "Me, ‘Ruskin having 
exp his intention of /nob-attempting the 
task, we do not know who conld.properly write 
the life! of ‘Turner, .. Mr. Thornbury. has con- 
tributed materials, but; that is’ all. ba 

There are a few illustrations to the volumes : 
the only'one worth noticing isthe engraving 
which forms. the frontispiece, to: the first yo- 
lume: This represents the statue to be erected 
to the memory of Turner,:in St, Paul's Cathe: 
dral. « It is the work of, Pv Macdowell, Esq., 
R.A‘. Turner.was hardly a personable figure, 
anda statue of him is certainly a difficult af- 
fair to model with success. ‘There seems in this 
figure much conventional ropriety ; it is per~ 
haps as. much as: we cout expect from the 
studio of such an «amiable gentleman as Mr. 
Macdowell. 
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THE CITY OF ‘THE SAINTS.* 


Wa have read somewhere, of a Norfolk gentle- 
han who, studied Plato till he was caught, one 
dayjin the act of sacrificing a cock to Apollo, 
Somewhat similar has been;the effect of an in- 
timate, acquaintance with Mormonism.on Cap, 
tain ,Burton:,, That, well-known, and adyen- 
turous) traveller, has ,tecently, returned’ from 
Utah,; and presents. us with the. result, of his 
travels inthe yolume before,.us... The. book is 
one unqualified eulogy on. the Saints and their 
system. | It, is,an apology,; nay, an apotheosis, 
of ;Mormoniam, ., Its founder had every great 
and good quality imaginable. .. Its, professors 
are. t people;, much, calumniated by, a 
sort, of COURIC, AONE the, generality, of 
Christians; .Eyerything in their territory wore | 
a couleur de rese aspect,,,.‘‘ In fact, gentlemen” , 
+~such)is practically, the burden, of , the Cap- 
| tain’s. song-+t' if you want 04, government, 
domestic felicity, strict mora, it, and the car-. 
ie Regal ay aE IR 
ei huzzas vigorously for, polygamy, and fi 
up, his, sombrero .in honour Fs eonteg Yo me 
It,may, therefore be imagined that the City 
of the Saints contains a good deal that: is in- 
teresting, independently,of its treating a, re- 
markable subject, from, jan, unugual point of 
view; But while we,can, give. it, this praise, 
we are bound to add that 1t possesses the ter- 
rible fault of being a great deal too long. No- 
where, do, we.so much desiderate ‘that last and 
penton or's:St art. to bloty”..as in, books of, 
ravel.{ The reason, for, this general prolixity it 
isinot hard to discoyer, ‘The traveller imagines, 
that; what, was. interesting at, the moment to 
himn must be interesting for,eyer to his readers, 
and, must also possess an interest, proportioned 
to the time and exertion which he: himself ex- 
ded. on it... hus, because his journey from 
Lissouri to the; Salt, Lake, was some eleven 
hundred. miles.im length, Captain Burton de-. 
votes.two/ hundred and forty-eight mortal 
pages to, its; description: When will writers 
ang publishers, recognize, the. fact that, a, book 
of travel, to, obtain an, endun opularity, 
musti be of a moderate and, rea He balk, of 
the type, of, Zothen,, rather.than, of Cook's 
Voyages?) si 1 
‘There tis much in, this book which everybody 
knew » before}/and.,. tauch, also, which, nobody 
} cares.to know. at.all... The Western States pre- 
sented |to, Captain. Burton, the same half-bar- 
barous aspect.as to, most, preceding trayellers, 
They are the land of hard swearers, and hard 
drinkers/ The,strength of liquors is tested by 
the distance a person can, eg after imbibin 
them ;:and.ong compound of alcohol, nitric acid, 
pepper, and tobacco, which floors 4 man at four, 
hundred yards, rejoices——likethegrapein Virgil, 
tentatuna pedes++in, the title of, Tangle-leg. Of 
the Indians,of , the, Far-West, Captain Burton 


f 


/ 
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|| not,seem to have) deteriorated, a; good, Sioux, 
archer, being able, to placherue nine arrows, in 
succession ere the first ee e ground. ‘The 
journey to,Zion is singularly perilous. and yn- 
comfertable.; Qne eta a lad, who 
was found nursing a starving baby, thus summed , 
up his miseries :+- ' 
“Wal now, guess I’m kinder streakt~ole dad’s: 
drunk, ole mat’s in hy-sterics, brother Jim be play- 
ing’ poker with ‘two' gamblers, sister Sal’s..down 
yonder a’ courtin’ with an: in-tire stranger, this. ere 
baby’s got the: diaree; the team’s clean guvjout, the 
wagon’s broke, down, it's twenty miles to the next 
water; I. don’t.care.a ——- if I never see Californy.” 


When Captain Burton~gets:to Utah, \of 


* The, City, of, the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to 
Catifornia. By Riehard FY Bitton; Auther of “A Pilgrim- 








tells.us a.good deal,, Their skill as bowmen, does | 


course the central figure’of his pieture becomes 
the redoubtable Brigham Young. Of him our 
traveller speaks in the highest terms; in fact, 
his enthusiasm. at one place (page 293) reaches 
a point which, can,only. be; satisfied by com- 
pee his hero.to, St, Paul, , At.any rate, the 
{ormon. chief, seems, to. have, welcomed | the 
| English stranger in a kindly and liberal spirit. 
Heis:not a:man‘of high education,.and,in the 
only discourse. which, Captain, Burton, heard 
him deliver, he pronounced,‘ impetus” with a, 
long penult: In, a; man. who started in life as: 
a painter.and, glazier, this is not much to be 
‘wondered: at); but, it is. much more surprising 
‘to hear that, on such a subject as the recent 
explorations in, Central Africa, he evidenced 
considerable information and intelligence. His 
. life is that’ of ‘an’ ascetic’; baked! potatoes and 
 butter-milk até his favourite diet.” His general 
beverage is water, and ‘his’ utmost Juxury in 


t, | the drmking line'is Lager-bier.” From tobaeco 


he is as abstinent as the Dean’ of Carlislé. The 
' fear of assassination! is ‘manifest in the multi- 
ene Ay recautions with which hé surrounds: 
itself. “He shrouds in tnystery even the day 


{ and hour of some forthcoming picnic! | Guards: 
are ever patrolling’ before his door; anda’ 
strong escort, fully'armed, waits oi’ his’ every 
omiletics the following © 


step in publi. OF his'h 


‘wphe pices was dressed, as usual, in’ grey home- 
s ‘and’ hotne-woverr: he! wore; like most of» the 
theses tall steeple-crowned straw hat, with:a broad, 
black: ribbon, and lie Had the, rare; refinement; of 
black. kid gloves; He entered the, tribune covered, . 
and sat,.down, apparently, greeting those near him. | 
A. man, in.a fit was carried out, pumpwards, , Bishop , 
Smoot,.concluded with informing us that we shoul 
liye for God, Another. hymn was.sung. Then a 
reat silence, which told us ‘that’ something was’ 
about to happen: tint old man held ‘his ‘¢otigh } tat 
old’ Tady awoke with’a'start';' tat’ child ‘ceased to’ 
squall: Mr,’ Brigham Young’ removed his hat, ad- 
vaneed ‘to. the ‘end: ofthe, tribune;) éxpectorated, 
stodping over: the: spittoon, which; was concealed. 
from sight by the: boarding, restored the balance of 
fluid: by. a: glass:of ;water from, a well-filled decanter, 
on. the, stand, and jenning slightly forwards pon. 
both bands propped .on, the. greenrbaize of the tri; , 
bune, addressed his, followers. 

“The discourse began slowly, word’ crept’ titt-'* 
bantly after word, and the “opening ‘phrasesi were’! 
hardly audible; but'as the’ orator wanned; his voice 
rosé high ‘and sonorons, and a fluency so'remarkable' 
selbhethod altar and hesitationy that--although the 
phenomenon is notirare mm strong the lat-, 
ter’ seemed almost: to: have beena: work of-art. . The ; 
mantier was pleasing and animated, and the | matter 
fluctit, impromptu, and).well turned, spoken rather, 
than, preached; if it had a fault, it. ra rather,ram- | 
bling and unconnected. . Of course colloquialisms of | 
all kinds, were introduced, such as “he beconié,’ * for 
you,and 1 and so, forth. ‘The gestures were easy | 
and rounded, not withont ‘a ‘certain’ ‘grace, though 
evidently unt ne ; Orde, however; must be excepted, 
namely, that \of’ raising and shaking the forefinger ;/ 
this is Often done in'the Eastern States, butithe test: 
of the world over it ‘is considered threatening and ; 
biillying. ‘The address was, long,:,God is; ame, 
chanie. ‘Mormouism,is.a great fact. Religion had. 
made him: (the speaker) the happiest.of men. He, 
was'ready to dance like a shaker... At this seutence 
the orerhes. who is a good mimie, and has much of 
the old New. English quaint humour, raised his 
right arm, and gave, to the amusement of the con- 

egation, a droll.imitation of Anne Lee’s followers. 
The Gentiles had sent’. an’ army to lay waste Zion, 
and what had ‘they done?’ Why; hung one of their 
own tribe'!—and that, too,’ om the 'Lord’s Day:}:;'The 
Saints have a glorious destiny before them, and their 
morality isremarkable as the beauty of the Promised 
Land: the soft breeze: blowing over the Bowery, 
and the glorious sunaion sale, ns ne allusion 
highly appropriate. e. Lamanites or Indians are 
a ot, 4 pe All races know a God, and may 





age to El-Medinah and Meecah.” (Longmans.) 


be saved. After a somewhat lengthy string of sen- 
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tences concerning. the great, tribulation coming on 
earth,—it has, been coming for the last 1800 years, 
—he conaluded with ws wishes to. visitors. and 
Gentiles generally, with a solemn blessing upon the 
President of the United States, the territorial ‘gover- 
not, and all such ds bé in authority over ‘us, and, 
with’ an amen, which wa¢ loudly te-échoed by'all 
around, hé restored his hat, and ‘resumted his seat.” 





As to the Mormon’ creed, Captain Burton! 
makes little addition ‘toour previous knowledge 
ofits general icharacteristies: | Anthropomor: 
phism is’ its prévailitig’ featare Two lines 
which Mr. Conybeare quotes’ from’ the hymn- 


book tersely express their favourite doetrine!:4+ | and particularly threatening the prophet’s wife! 


* The, God that others worship is.not the God for me, 
Ie has no parts or passions and cannot hear dr sde!"”!! 
‘The: Mormons believe, in,a ‘Trinity, consisting 
of Elohim, Jehoyah,. and. .Michael—vhich, ig 
Adam.” . Baptism., they administer by immer- 
sion, and practise both it, and marriage vicari- 
ously for, the benefit,of deceased friends. In 


administering | the, Eucharist, they, like the 


Aquarii, of ax earlier time, use, water instead 
of wine; a direct reyelation haying forhidden the 
saints to, purchase “‘ wine or strong drink” of 
their enemies:, An ascending series of gods is 
among, the, articles of their, belief, which, in its, 
“ fables) and endless genealogies,” its. elemen- 
tary material eons meeting in far eternity, its 
generation of primordial gods, reminds one 
strongly of Valentinianism,and the.other wilder 
forms'of ithe Gnostic. heresy. Spiritual. exist 
enees' are! su to through various 
grades of tabernacles!' The lowest of! human 
tabersiaclés'fs ‘the ‘negro, and! ‘below thé 

is ‘the brite creation. Therefore’ the Saint iis 
bidden’ to look! upon’ a refractory Horse or an’ 
obstinate ass.as “ actuated by an apostate soul.” 
The, Mormon, further believes in a restoration 
of, the ten tribes of Israel. to.a Zion in the yal- 
leys of ,the : Mississippi, .,.He holds to, the doo- 
trine of a Fall, superadding, however, the dog- 
ma ‘that Adam ‘fell, that, man might be,” 
eating’ the fruit in full foreknowledge of the 
consertiences. A’ -very: singular tenet. with 
respect to the general resurrection is, that the 
new body ‘will be marked’ ‘by an absence | of 
blood—the blood Being, according to’ the Mor- 
mon, view (founded on’ Levit. xvii. 14) the 
principle of, mortality. 

The Book. of Mormon—poor Solomon Spaul- 
ding’s forlorn romance+ris described by Cap- 
tain Burton. as very heavy reading, and as, not 
very -éxtensively perused even by the Saints 
themselvesi: ‘Many of! «its' anachronisms—-to. 
say nothing of such grammatical eccentricities 
as “'Nephi’s bretlirén rebelleth against: him’ 
havé been’ rather difficnlt ‘for ‘its professors to 


explain, ‘The allusion to the maritiers’ ‘com-' 


pass. at, a, period lon recone the fonrtéerth 
century, 18, LOW, nl dom by. the assertion that 
it; was, originally, invented by a Nephite saint, 
We remember to have seen, in a capital sketch 
of Mormonism, published some fifteen, or six- 
teen years ago by Mr. Caswall—to whom, as 


aw‘ anti-Mormon | writer?’; Captain Burton. 


oncé alludes with great severity—-that when 
that géntlenian se pee ‘the compass diffi- 
culty to Joseph Smith, the undatnted prophet 
at once referred him to’ the expression in the 
Acts, “We fetched a compass and ‘came to 
Rhegium” ! 

But. the one peculiarity of Mormonism on. 
which) the popular mind instinctively fixes is 

l¥gamy! On’the exactextent of Mr, Brig- 
1am’ Young’s conjugal . relations, Captain 
Burton’ can’ only inform us! that he. saw,in 
course of erection a building about the:size of 
a hunting-kemnel, ‘to serve as a school for the 
prophet’s children: One’ house was pointed 
out in which the nine widows of Mr. Parley 
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Pratt discharge their limited liability of be- 
| reavemént.! /Tie-children’ of; different: mothers 
are distinguished by the prefix of the maternal 
to {the paterndl surname. “* Thus,” says our’ 
author, putting, we trust, an entirely hypo 
thetical ‘case, “my sons by Miss Jones, Miss 
Brown, and Miss Robinson, would’ ‘call them- 
selves Brother’ Jones Burton, Brother Brown 
Burton, and so on.” Captain Burton ‘gives us 
in extenso the “ revelation” made to’ Joseph 
Smith on the subject of polygamy! It is''as 


cutions, denouncing a very’ fair amount’ of 
damnation against aJl who should’ disobey it, ’ 


(the otily one ‘at that’ time), Gf'w regard to 
vested interests should render ther récaleitrant:' 
“The Lord’s handmaid, Emma Sinith”-whor 
her hushand Geséribed ‘as wilikély-to be happy 
in heaven’ unless ‘she could ‘tule’ there—~even- 
tually apostatized from Mormonism, as did! also 
the eldest son of its founder: / Another éxeced+ 
ingly curioitx document ‘is*w defencé ofthe’ 


p 


of ‘Mrs.’ Belinda M. ' Pratt, who shares: with: 
_ seve other ladies (rot Cotntitig ond "who has | 





| departed tha Better world”); the licart and 


| home Of ‘an’ apostld,’’ Phe’ fair Belinda“ enters 
| into a'consideration of the fepaetognal aapeaes 
| of polygamy’ in ‘a’ style “bétter suited? tothe: 
coltmns of ‘our ‘coritent the! Lancet than 
‘our own. “She is'very diffuse perliaps's little’ 
pee the duty of ** building up the house 
of ‘Tsrael” 


well as On the disadvantage to’ which’'a monoz 
gamist ‘will show ‘in ‘the resurrection beside 
Abrahdit, Tgaa¢ (who ‘had only one wife that 
we know’ bf), and Jaeob. Moriionism’’ is ‘a 
ruthless religion ‘towards old tiaids and ‘old 
bachélors: For virginity there is no prospect: 
but annihilation. ; s.ofttid oid 
The négro;' as'wé haye intimated, is placed 


mons. Ffé'is excladdd from their Communion: 
of’ Saints, ‘and any jus’ ‘connubii with the “aes 
cursed face 6f Canaan is'sttictly refused.! ‘Lo- 
wards the red Indians’ their -fecling’ is friendly; 
the Tndians—or' Lamanites, 4s’ their jargon de- 
nominates ee ek ne to the Book 
of Mormon, of Tsraelitie’ origin, and destined 
in the course of a few generations to become 
sq white and delightsome people.” This alli- 
ance bétween ‘the Indians and Mormons “has 
been Jookéd on with no favourable’eye by some 
of ‘the “ Genitiles,” who have ‘seén in’ it’ the 


tl ormon’ Chief for purposes ‘either of! 
erp pivticn or rebellion: “Between Mormon 


exists. "The: great Fourth of July ‘is’ entirely 
sity; watee by the Mormons, ‘who celebrate in 
liew thereof an ‘ Independence Day of their 
| own—the anniversary of their’ legis to Zion. 
At a congress which Captain Burton attended, 
the ‘secession of the South ‘and the’ consequent 
wat Were spoken of continually and exultingly 
as judgments for the wrongs’ done ‘to the 
Saints. 9 s10K 
Of society in Utah, we have an exeecdingly 
favourable “picture, Eurdpedh’ literature’ is 
better _known'than one would: have ‘expected. 
The Lady of Lyons and The Woman in’ White 
have respectively their spectators and readers 
on ‘the banks» of the Great Salt Lake. , It is 
curious also to note the ‘ fonetic ” erotehet; re- 
ap ng in the form of a ‘t Deseret alphabet.” 
émale beauty is, according to Captain Burton, 
to be remarked in great profusion.’ Balls are: 
in high estimation, dancing being’ considered 
asa semi-religions exercise, Our author went 
to one, which commenced at four p.m. with a 
solemn benediction from the prophet, delivered 





, brinistonish in its flavour as’ certain other allo+” 


“Fectliar institution” of Utahy fromthe’ pen | 


after the patriarchal ‘precedent; as” 


very low in ‘the’ stale ‘of creation by thé Mor-+/ 


ossibility of 4 formidable force being prepared | 
the ME 


and American, a feeling of the’ fiereest hatred 


from a platform at the end of the room. The 
supper—the |‘ earte' of whieliis' (givern=-would | 
seem to have'liecn ‘of @ substantial character ;°> 
roast elk, roast bear, and stewed ‘beaver-tails,' 2 
being among its dainties. “At five a.m.) the 
company separated, beguiling their homeward 
way with such strains as— 
“ Let.the chorus still be sung, . 
Long live Brother Brigham Young.) | / 
| And blessed be the Vale pf, Deseret-retArety . 2. 
And blessed be the Vale of Deseret.” a Ge ag 
Southey wasa man, inych sneered at. by his. 
contemporaries as prejudiced t-sightey 


ff 






His,Colloquies om, Society were, especially run, 
down, and worried, by..Macaulay himself, Yet» 
it would, be, \diffienlt, to, find a, more remark... 


ble. prophecy than the following , passage. in. 

ex's Cede, wiih just a year, ber, 
fore the Book. of Mormon qoade:its appearance, 
which; Captain Burton, prefixes, to hig: work z+, 
__ “ Atieried is in ‘thote danger ‘ftom religions ‘fama \ 
clan, ‘The! Gaveruniend re not thinking meer 
cessary to provide religions instruetion for the people ’ 
in any of The New States, Pe os, 


stition, and. that: ingome wild and, terrible 
Ege ar ink cone tikely, cons we 


repos ‘with which ‘ambition ‘can’ army itealé ; that 
thesway for both’! iscpre a imumorality 
ee a religion nat no beponoan 4! 
‘ nq that Camp nay-be vary well 
fo "ol tary Prophets, 


dro o forward 














Phe ».another Mohammed to arise, there is no, 
Okt HG where Re WOU LNG: Mere Scope 
or fairer 9 v! nity than in t part'ot ‘engl: 
age ion into which the older $ , oa 
n é réstléss pa ei ion,” 
leaving Cae 1d Gosp Sxeh ten f! rir bye 
for in the march of ‘iodetm colonization both are’ 
left behind!” TA cwH Ib anil gudatod | tM cos , 
inl ¢ at iittee oct dtiow hotb ond wod woud 

as 59 988 Ta T 3 t i ) 


ai 10 auotarvorg oxl'l bislentl to dts oosoe 
DHE ‘ROMANCE’ OF NATURAL” 
ong ROR NE ni: wor ona: bsiine 
Wer-weleome with pleasure a second instalment 
of Mr. Gosse's lively and’ pict le readings | 
of the great volume of natarak bi to dudi<, 
cious ‘as’'a- compiler, rather‘ thaw original asa 
thinker ‘or discoverer, few of our wri 
ters upon scienee are more happy in their selee~ 
tion ofthe salient points ipoviee et the as+" 
pects of nature, orin their of "bringing: 
them home by graphic’ Seed appro. 
priate illustration’ to the minds of the: less sei-' 
entific/publi¢. If ‘he is at times: betrayed: ‘into: 
showing too’ great) favour to embryo: theories 
and: hali-verified discoveries, we are content to 
remember: that he’ professedly' deals with the 
romantic, and habitially directs his eyeto what 
is most ‘novel; startling, and’ extra-normal: in 
the ‘field’ of observation.’ With one unneces- 
sary and gratuitous! source of matvél he has; 
indeed, voluntarily eumbered ‘himself, in that’ 
he insists on bound by the old pre-scien- 
tific limitation ‘of ‘human, if ‘not of all vhi 3 
vertebrate forms of life, within the date’ of six 
Hote olenly preps the ‘epoch ‘of creation. 
He is probabl: pared, as a professed geolo- 
gical exibertalinr give crushing evidence'on the 
orthodox side in a’ certain “ re 
antiquated versus neologian belies. e ,' 
however, that in this particular, no less ‘than im 
his bold conservancy of the idea of the Noachic 
as a universal inundation of the- globe, ' 
he will be found to stickle for far strieter terms: 
\”* Phe Romance of Natural History, Second Series. By’ 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. (Nisbet.) 
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‘than the most feeble of his clients would in- 
“dorse. ~~ 

We gladly turn’ from these perversions of 
reasoning, ‘which, however well meant, do but 
prejudice Scripture, by pitting it against the 
progress of scientific ‘inquiry. Anxious to 
seeure to each its proper supremacy within the 
sphere of its own dominion; we feel bound to 
protest against such an intrusion of one range 
of ideas into the other as is involved in the 
argument of ‘the following passage upon the 
extinction of old and the so-called creation of 
new species — 


“Yet it is a startling thought, and one which the 
mint oe entertain wie a measure of re- 
vulsion, that the passing of every century in the 
world’s history iy left its: fauna minus a hundred 
species of animals that were denizens of the earth 
when it began. - T was going to say ‘left the fauna 
so'much poorer ;’ but that I'am not sure of. The 
term ‘would imply that the blanks are’ not filled up ; 
and that, I repeat, I am ‘not sure ‘of. ’ Probability 
would suggest that new forms are continually created 
to supply the lack of deceased ones’; and it may be 
that some, at least, of the creatures ever and anon 
described, as new) to science; especially in old and 
well-searched. regions, may be newly: called into: 
being, as well as newly discoyered..,,.It may be so, 
Isay; I have no evidence that. it. is so, exeept the 
probability of analogy; we know that the rate of 
mortality among individuals of a species, speaking 
generally, is equalled by, the rate, of. birth, and we 
may suppose this balance of life to be paralleled 
when the unit is a species, and not an individual: 
Tf the Word of God. contained anything either in 
statement or principle contrary to such’a:supposi- 
tion, I would not entertain it, for.a moment, but I 
do not know that it does, .Ido not know that it is 
anywhere implied. that..God, created no more after 
the six days’ work was done. His Sabbath-rest 
having been broken by the |imtoming of sin, we 
know from Johny. 17, that- He continued ‘to work 
without, interruption ; and we | may fairly’ conclude 
that progressive creation was included as a part of 
that unceasing work.” 


+ 


The several eo of nattiral marvel or ro- 
mance treated of ‘by our author in the succes- 
sive chapters of his work are—I. The Extinct ; 
If. The Marvellous ; ETL Mermaids ; TV. The 
Self-Immured ; ‘V. Hybernation of Swallows ; 
VE. The ‘Crested and Wattled Snake ; VII. 
The Doubtful; VHT. Fascination ; TX. Ser- 
pent Charming; X. Beauty; XI. Parasites: 
together with an. Appendix;-in which the ex- 
istence of our mythical acquaintance, the sea- 
serpent, discussed at length in his previous vo- 
lume, is fortified by certain supplementary tes- 
timony, leaving,’ however, we. are bond to 
confess, our incredulity as regards that’ much- 
vexed question as inveterate as before. 

What meaning Mr: ‘Gosse himself attaches 
to what he terms the “ pro-chroni¢ hypothesis,” 
according to which “‘‘we'may assume the actnal 
ereation of this earth to ‘have taken place’ at 
that period which ‘is gedlogically known’ as 
the later. Tertiary era, or thereabout,” we are 

aed to eonceive:; Does hesimply indicate 

is helief that the final or finished stage of the 
earth's preparation,'which ‘ushered in the hu- 
man race, coincided with that era? Tf so, he 
must be content to allow, with thé majority of 
cosmical philosophers, that the-word ¢éredtion 
may be extended to cover a gradual historic 
series of successive developments not neces- 
sarily restricted to a simple instantaneous flash 
of the Creator's power, or the scarcely less pre- 
cipitate growth of afew prescribed hours or 
days. Sinee he dismisses summarily from his 
survey, probably ‘as wanting’ in the elements 
of romance, the long slow dreary ages, while 
at unfathomed depths the ocean ooze gathered 
into thickening beds of chalk, and our land 


and. voracious maw. wallowed in-the deep; moist 
slime, or steaming brakes and forests rotted 
into dark wide seams of coal, he draws up the 
curtain of the great life-drama at the period 
when man’s foot first treads the stage among 
the scenery of semi-tropical vegetation, and in 
the company of uncouth and gigantic monsters, 
whom his higher intellect and growing prowess 
is to empower him shortly to extirpate. Then, 
to take the’ aspect of the continent which we 
have since inherited—in the great swamps of 
Germany and half-drained valleys of Switzer- 
land, lurked the heavy dinothere, twenty feet 
in length, larger than the largest elephant, 
ploughing the earth with vast pickaxe-like 
tusks, and with his strong sensitive trunk con- 
veying to his mouth the succulent roots. Over 
Siberia and the wide American marshes roamed 
the no less bulky, hairy mastodon, grubbing 
up the tender trees, or licking up the rich 
érystalline salt so grateful to all herbivorous 
quadrupeds, till he floundered in, his eagerness 
into the treacherous quagmire, and the bog 
closed over his struggling bulk, to yield up his 
skeleton’ remains ages after to the glad gaze 
of’ some spectacled geologist of the nineteenth 
centiiry. 

Mighty creatures yet, the mylodon, sce- 
lidothere, and’ still more colossal megathere, 
shake the forests and terrify its denizens. ‘The 
imacrauchen and toxodon kangaroos, eight or 
niné feet in stature (we have seen in this coun- 
try a ‘skull from Australia which Professor 
Owen assigned to a marsupial of no less than 
forty feet im height); vast struthious birds of 
the’ Dinornis or Moa type, whose eggs mea- 
sured near a ‘yard in their long dimension ; tor- 


toises whose horny carapace may have covered | 8 


an‘ area of’ ‘twelve feet broad and twenty long, 
thay have been familiar to the early progeni- 
tors of our race. Even in our own England, 
contemporaneously no doubt with the rude 
tribes ‘whose’ flint knives, spear-points, and 
hatchets are exhumed in the bone cayes of 
Devon, there ranged freely the Indian tiger, 
the great cave ‘bear, the hyena, bison, and rhi- 
noceros, the gigantic elk and elephant, while the 
hippopotamus munched the rich water-plants 
on the banks'of the Severn. ‘Traditions of the 
early Trish tribes still tell of the warfare waged 
by the hardy islanders against these stupendous 
foes’; ‘and English legends like that of Guy of 
Warwick ‘and the Dun Cow may be referred 
with reason fo.a similar legendary strife. Bear's 
are known to havé abounded here in historic 
times. Martial speaks of the robber Lanicolus 
beitig exposed upon the cross to the fangs of 
the Caledonian bear, and Claudian mentions the 
bears of Britain. The ‘ Penitential” of Archbi- 
shop Egbert, circa 750, alludes to them, though 
the chase-laws of Canute at the beginning 
of the eleventh century are silent about them, 
They probably became’ extinct in England by 
theitime of the Norman conquest, and in Ire- 
land even yet earlier. The last record of the 
wolf in England is in A.p. 1281: but in Scot- 
land the latest is said to have fallen by the hand 
of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, towards the 
end ‘of the sixteenth century. One was slain in 
Treland as late as 1710. The beaver was once 
an inhabitant of British rivers, as its frequent 
remains testify in Berks, Yorkshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and elsewhere. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, A.D. 1188, mentions the “ broad-tail ” 
(lostllyddan) existing in the river Teivy in 
Cardiganshire, and one river in Scotland. Their 
dams, says Pennant, are still traceable crossing 
the river Conwy, and the stream that runs 
through Nant Francon. 

Fresh and interesting facts are accumulated 
in Chapter IV. touching the suspended vitality 





still half submerged, saurians of giant build 


of animals immured in rocks, trees, or coal, or 








under~ the- process of -hybernation: ~The diffi- 
culty of observation, of securing clear, intel- 
ligent, and unprejudiced. evidence, leaves us, 
we confess, still without adequate grounds for 
forming a decisive, opinion; jand the artifi- 
cial experiments which have been made by 
Buckland. and others upon the vitality of toads, 
seem to us in the last degree inconclusive. 
Twenty-four toads were enclosed. by the Dean, 
half in cellular holes in a block of oolitic lime- 
stone, half in similar cells in compact silice- 
ous sandstone from the Pennant grit, carefully 
closed by, plates of glass, and buried.three feet 
in the earth, on the 26th of November, 1825. 
On the 10th of December, 1826, they were ex- 
amined, with the following result ;— 


“very toad in the smaller cells of the compact 

sandstone was dead, and the bodies of most of them 
so much | decayed that they must have been dead 
some months, The greater number of those in the 
larger cells of porous limestone were’ alive. No. 1, 
whose weight when immured was 924 grains, now 
weighed only 698 grains. No. 5, whose weight 
when immured was 1185 grains, now weighed 1265 
grains. The glass cover over this cell was slightly 
cracked, so that minute;insects might! have entered : 
none, however, were discovered in this cell; but in 
another cell whose glass was broken, and the ani- 
mal within it dead, there was a large assemblage of 
minute insects; anda similar assemblage also on 
the outside. of the glass ofa third cell, Incell No. 9, 
a, Toad which when put in weighed 988 grains, had 
increased to 1116 grains, and the glass cover over it 
was entire; but as the luting of the cell within 
which this Toad had “increased in weight was not 
particularly examined, it is probable there was some 
aperture in it by which small insects found admis- 
sion. No. 11 had decreased from 936 grains to 652 
ains.” 
“ As it was, however, most of the toads enclosed 
in the limestone survived upwards of thirteen months. 
This, surely is a very remarkable fact. Take the 
case of No. 9... Here was, a toad, nearly fall grown, 
which had been shut, up, in 4 stone cell, covered with 
a plate of glass carefully luted down all round, so 
as to exclude air, buried under three feet of earth, so 
as ‘to exclude the smallest, gleam of light ; yet, at 
thé expiration of thirteen months, the cell being 
examined in winter, when normally all toads ought 
to be sound asleep, this: toad was wide awake, not 
in the least emaciated, but so thriving in its strange 
dungeon ‘as actually'to have made 128 grains of 
flesh! to have actually increased. in weight at the 
rate of 124 per cent, !” 


The “ slight. crack” in. the glass cover was 
wholly insufficient to admit the requisite 
amount of insect life for this, prolonged. sus- 
tentation of the animal, still less for his, actual 
increase of bulk; and we cannot, well refuse 
the conclusion to which our author very guard- 
edly inclines, that a real suspension. of waste 
and consequent perpetuation of yital force can 
be induced in these animals, and that under cir- 
cumstances far from fayourable to their chances, 
as neither brought about by the hand of na- 
ture, nor preceded’ by the, process of sponta- 
neous hybernation. And yet, if, in spite of 
such disadvantages, life can be so sustained 
for upwards of a year, who shall assign. a limit 
to what nature may effect at her own time, 
and subject to her own conditions ? 

The vitality of wasps, flies, and innumerable 
insects, is known to be preseryed through great 
extremés of time and exposure to climate. And 
the torpidity of the bat is vouched for as one 
of the best ascertained of the most. astonishing 
facts of natural history. One was diseovered 
in a yault in Bishopsbourne church which had 
not been opened for a, period of twenty-one 
years: und a still more remarkable instance 
occurred under the eye of the Rey. A, C. 
Smith, rector of Yatesbury, Calne. He was 
present in that church, in February 1804, 
when a workman, displacing some bricks from 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTY. 





. , : ! 
a vault which had certainly remained un- | 


opened since the year 1748, brought out in 
his hand a bat; then in a torpid state, but 
which gradually recovered its vitality and 
made its escape. ‘The most careful search 
failed’ to detect the slightest crack or flaw in 
the brickwork of the vault, which was of the 
most solid and finished workmanship. 

Not less graphic and’ entertaining are the 
narratives here put together of the hybernation 
of swallows and other migratory birds, the in- 
stincts and fascination of serpents, and the 
reality of the art which the charmer claims to 
exercise over the fiercest arid most deadly of 





their tribe. But we forbear to extract all the 
choice, morsels from this, intellectual treat be- 
fore us, and retire, that our readers may, take | 
their seats and find their minds refreshed.-and | 
entertained by Mr. Gosse’s copious and varied 
entertainment, 


SCIENCE OF CIVILIZATION.* 


Mr, Car.yix has drawn in one of -his social 
treatises, a terrible picture of the strong man 
wasting away in! inactivity, within the walls 
of the so-called Work-house. Perhaps a still 
more melancholy spectacle than forced idleness, 
is wasted toil. In point of fact the phenomena 
are identical. So long as a man wastes his 
time, whether in doing nothing or in doing 
something, though it may make a difference to 
the man himself, it makes none to the spectator. 
Few things are more sad than to see,a man 
working patiently and. perseyeringly, with no 
more benefit than if he were pouring ‘water 
through a sieve.’ Now here is a volume before 
us, Which must fill every thoughtful man with 
more or less of such sadness. Much labour has 
evidently been spent upon it in all ways ; it is 
beautifully printed, on excellent paper; its 
author plainly devoted much time and much 
of what with him passes for thought to writing 
it; and yet after all, what is this handsome 
and laborious production good for? With: all 
regret, but most conscientiously we say. ib ;— 
we, cannot imagine; of one thing we are con- 
vinced, that it is not worth while for any living 
creature to read it. 

The author who was very ‘successful in a 
former work, ‘the’ biography of Lord Hard- 
wicke, has in the volume before us entered 
upon a species of investigation, for which he 
is manifestly as thoroughly unfitted as a man 
well can be. So far as we cat judge he has 
not a single qualification for this most difficult 


department of human inquiry. He seems to | pro 


be ignorant of logical’ methods; not to have 
read what others have written on the same 
subject (perhaps we may except Aristotle) ; 
and not to have prepared himself by any long 
or rigid process of education for the important 
task which hé has so rashly undertaken. We 
cannot devote much space to the book ; and 
we are at'a loss upon which of its numerous 
defects to fix, so manifold are they, and so 
glaring. In his premises and his conclusions 
equally Mr. Harris is vague, illogical, and in- 
eoherent ; and we look in vain alike for, a 
consistent set of preliminary principles, or a 
comprehensible scheme of applications. The 
very title-page contains an example of the 
slovenliness of thought, of which we find more 
or less in every succeeding sentence. ‘‘ Civi- 
lization considered as a Science, in relation to 
its Essence, its Elements, and its End.” Surely 
this isa ludicrously loose division. ‘The con- 








* Civilization considered. as a Science, in Relation to its Bs- 
sence, its Elements, and its End. By George Harris, F.S.A,, 


‘sciences, and arts.” 





&c. (Bell and Daldy.) 


sideration of the Essence of Civilization im- 
plies consideration of its elements, for what 
is the essence of a thing, but its distinctive 
element or elements? Or what examination 
of elements would that be, which omitted the 
Essence, that consists of the most important of 
them? Tt is like writing on “ English Lan- 
guage, in relation to its Verbs, its Parts of 
Speech, and its Uses.” 

But how does the author enlighten us, as to 
the essence of Civilization?‘ It will be. pro- 
per,” he says, ‘in order to obtain a ¢ompre- 
hensive and adequate view of the nature and 
essence of civilization, that we should first in- 
quire into the capacities and adaptation of 
man’ to bé influenced by it, more , especially 
under the following conditions :—1. Man;con- 
sidered’ as an individual. 2.,Man considered 
in the aggregate, or as collected into a, society 
or'state. 3. Man considered.as the type of a 
state.” What a mass of confused, blundering 
talk is this. . We are to be taught the, nature 
of Civilization by learning first man’s,capacity 
to be influenced by it. Influenced by. what? 
First we are to ascertain whether man.is fit 
for civilization, and then,,we shall begin to 
understand what that is, for which he is fit: 
As if We could tell whether a dish would agree 
with a man before we knew its, ingredients. 
Again, we are quite unable to attach the 
slightest. meaning to such a notion as.‘ the 
capacities of Man considered as the type of a 
state” to be influenced by civilization: .‘‘ Man 
considered as the type of a State.” is;a mere 
metaphor, which may occasionally be useful in 
illustrating the abstract notion of a state ; but 
is utterly devoid of significance when, we 
speak of influences being brought to, bear upon 


Man ‘in this metaphorical capacity... We, may 


with propriety speak of what affects Man. as 
an individual, or Man as a member Of society, 
but it is sheer nonsense to discuss what affects 
Man as a type, 
The term Civilization may. be used,.in, two 
senses, signifying either the general improve- 
ment of the race, or else confined to certain 
kinds of improvement. Any progress in the 
road to perfection may be dignified; by. this 
name, or we may restrict its signification to 
those features which distinguish such a nation 
as our own from, savages of Tierra del Fuego. 
Now a treatise on ‘ Civilization aga Science ” 


‘Should evidently use the term in its wide 


theaning of general human progress; What is 
Mr. Harris’s view on this point? We cannot 
tell. He first says that Man, requires civiliza- 
tion ** to enable him to construct a habitation 
to dwell in, and even, to furnish, clothes) to 
tect him against, the weather.” ‘That is\ to 
say that it is by dint of, civilization the savage 
is able to build his wigwam, and sew his, fig- 
leaves together. We are then told a few pages 


further on ‘that the first ingredient of civiliza- |, 


tion “is the possession of knowledge both as 
regards general information and the acquaint- 
ance with particular practical, pursuits, and 
e next essential ingre- 
dient “‘appears to be the possession of a,certain 
degree of moral and social refinement,” &c. 
Therefore combining these propositions, we are 
to understand, that the savage cannot build a 
habitation, or protect, himself against the wea- 
ther, without. civilization, and that he. cannot 
have civilization without knowledge of sciences 
and arts, and a degree of moral and social, re- 
finement. Of course if this reasoning were 
less absurd and inconsistent than it is, the term 
civilization would lose all significance what- 
ever. 

We have said enough to support our accusa- 
tion of deficiency in logic on Mr. Harris's 


Vas possible, to 





part; and enough to show that he took no 





pains before sitting down to write his' book, to 
get any accurate notion of what ke was going 
to write. about. . But if his legie is: second- 
rate, what are we to say of Mr. Harris’s 
claim to originality? We have selected one 
or two specimens of the novelty and boldness 
of some of his generalizations,—‘+ As Milton’s 
immortal Paradise Lost decreases nothing in 
value as a product of genius! from the insig- 
nificance of the sum which was paid for the 
copyright ; so poverty in purse is no proof 
of paucity in intellect of any person.” toart 
from the impropriety’ of applying such a 
term as “ paucity” to’ man’s intellect, we 
must express ‘our’ astonishment’ at the reck- 
léssness’ With ‘which “ing” and “Ofs”. are 
made to fidunder about. Again, it was surely 
not necessary, ina work avith so pretentious 


‘a title as, the volume. before. us, to inform 


the readers that one of ‘the grand. ¢ivilizing 
influences of Religion“ arises»from. ‘the ‘ten- 
deney which it has to create an‘impression on 
men’s minds: that virtue is desirable to be fol- 
lowed, vand».will be productive’ of reward ; 
while vice is undesirable, and’ will be produc- 
tive of punishitnerit.” 

Here too what 4 nonsensical repetition have 
we :-— 


“Two grand principles ought, however, to be 
kept constantly in view with ‘both to the 
constitution and the operation of ‘National ‘Institu- 
tidns: of the ‘elass ‘here described. 'The one is to 
render: them as efficient as possible for the promo- 
tion sof civilization. “The other is to render them 
also as generally available, and as extensively useful 

the community at large.” 


Tt does not, require a man to be'as subtle as 
Kantor as clear-headed as Mill; to discern 
that the second of ‘these ‘+ two grand ‘princi- 
ples” is not distinet from, but only explana- 
tory of the first. The first may or may not 
be “a grand principle,” but. the second is 
clearly a mere rule for carrying it out. 

Finally, we recommend our readers’ atten- 
tion, to the following remarkable aphorism. 
“ An author’s works constitute as it were the 
éream of his mind.” Let us trust this is not 
true, for our author's own sake, 





ANCTENT TRISH HISTORY.* 


Ar the first glance at Mr. O’Currey’s’ponder- 
ous volume, we are reminded of a story told by 
Grosvenor, Bedford, to: Southey about a similar 
tome... ‘The dissertation is rather voluminous, 
Sir, perhaps: you will think,” said the Doctor, 
with somewhat of that apologetic: air which 
modest science, is wont, occasionally to assume 
in her communications with ignorance, ‘ but 
it is immensely important.” Seven hundred 
and twenty-two) closely-printed pages of Lec- 
tures on the Manuscript Materials for a History 
of Ireland ave not a little alarming; still the 
contribution is in itself so full of interest that 
we regret the unfortunate facility, which its 
author possesses of involving -his matter in ‘a 
surplus and desultory mass of rhetorical — 
sions on its value and, contents, of which there 
could be no possible doubt. 

While the British Museum receives a princely 
grant, the Royal Irish Academy, we believe, is 
fain to be content with a paltry annual dole of 
£300... The wretched. political and: religious 
animosities of Irishmen have diverted their at- 
tention from the preservation of their medizval 
and other far earlier ruins, coins; ornaments, 
Druidical. remains, stone crosses; and curious 

* Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish His- 
tory. By Professor O’Currey. (Dublin: J. Duffy.) 
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ns derived from. Ire: | enough, mention is made, of /her.,. griangn, or. 
ait letters, which are 
of the Trish, who | vérata’ quastio, thie medigewal solate oy oy sjcy.| 
phabetical ‘chatacters | ° ‘The er were toofed ;with,oak ;, and, in. 
St. Patriek,, The, earliest, British litera! | 1100'Martbch 
ppears. to. be Irish ; the oldést | paliiee With ‘the»stones lof that of ,Greagnan, 
being the: Psalter of Cashel, nN towards | each of his men earrying onestone,in his. empty. 
ile thé staple | haversacks <The: palaces. (eaths) (and; forts 
robably, drawn | (ois) were lofty limestone buildin 
every mark | mounds) and furnished ‘with many, cellats. of 
of authenticity in the precision of their dates | hewi stone. 
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the important’ Irish manuscripts still, exiating:| gers 
in the’ libraries of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
‘Royal Irish Academy, the British Museum, the; 
Bodleian, Oxford, at’ Brussels,‘Turin, Rome, 
and othér towns of the Continent.) He divides 
‘thesd ‘works into four classes,~~books of genea- 


logies atid pedigrees,’ historic tales, imaginative 
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Oey iof Pail, ithe Spanish bride. of 
The chiefs, ih these quaint old, descriptions, |. 


| motind:' Kings wore ordiziarily, a eaten ga 
and only: pit on ‘their. diadems upon | the, field: 
“pattle!- Invithe caecount,/ of; the Princess 





breadth 5 the 


th: was othatehed; in,,stri 
with’ wings of aa 


irds, brown and crimson, le 


rushes, | § Ry 


' sunny chamber ; |. synonyua, perhaps for ihe | 


O’Brien built the parapet, of his 


Idings, raised, on 


A ealte-sag, rained, oV88.%, Pes 
loved queen or a king who fell in, battle, , 


‘iL open, to, 
land,, 


Has’ ftioap siladece thie idivision, bf (the, coun;,4, 
i feat its local depenidencies ; lists of its chieftains}, 


a ‘were named. ‘alter’ 


gets in, those days’; Splint ad dark chehe t 
made, for Ver medi baths were riot‘ 
uicommo per hap uumhype 

Tista, , jugglers, and butfoo 
courtiers in, tie ae addition 
vate , hospiti f the hist, caravans *\ 
saries, or, oa a of hospita- 
ility, sup; 





“vel Yast, tracts of nd, were © 
big 3 in every FsShact of ita 
uilding’ of round-towers and” 
pillars. there i is in mention, Bridges or-catso-! 
ways made of trees and! hurdles wére thrown": 
across, rivers. Honan furniture inchided ieeig 
‘ing horns, silver ale-kieves with golden hoops 
and cups ail precious me The‘ citri 
et ee ften Aa 
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ot “on square hat qh? iting-tablets of | 
ape -wood, and. birch, ‘and. ‘the letters’ « 
trees. Baill and! 
Baucis and ‘Philemon ‘ of’ Gaelit’ 






' § femur were conyerted, after ‘their meta 

a eu into, sn¢eh 

4 copies; of, A een pels aire preserved, aiid some’ ’ 
Titi 


tablets: Very ‘ancient 


@s, Such asthe’ Dolihinaed * 

pt geri ecco ' 
Boll gt AEE, such elle’ with ‘figuites’ in! 
relief ; and, the i of the UDonnelly, ‘of! 
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Sale of the sixth’ century; a" Another 


specimen, five, ‘hundred yeats” moet fn dite!’ 
an belo Pyne hen hy TW'idditiont 
to these. aa eon nts, SAA! OaBtee 
enumerates & Ton eg! uw 
logies, canons, an cy a ea gta whieh 
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onged. to ee eh and on the death of a ¢lans- 


A igiesh ‘amonghis ‘family. 
ee rete } OF fines fot offences alse 
om, “the ‘Warned gh 6 ate? tention 
of a vn “a professor Of "poetry, ‘lites’! 
rature, aud philobopliy, “tind ’'pt, "the “same” 
time. a. schoolmaster. stitndi income ' 
consisted of tw ‘twent se bee their giase;! 
and. he was sat to Keep) six horses ind two" 
hounds, and to pei the tight of sdnctuary 
within his terri He st ek next the Kitig wt 
tabla, ‘and when 1 aa 1a be the puest * 
of a noble Ty iat only: The Seanehaedhe was’ 
at. orice | hi tbr, ‘atitiquariat, and’ storyteller {0 
but the Oflas had to’ dtudy ‘daring’ twelve 
years of hard Work to” tality himself “for the’ 


offices of Brehon, ot inte » tend of “herald, fo 
decide on questions c o histo ry or pedigree 
esto his ‘ea ) 


r three romotions 4 nae 
rey quali eatiohi onl it “td ‘shame the: 


it 


most, ‘prolific ‘writers ‘iti ity jourhals’y ‘they: 
ere ** five Nerogetiy Baie stories, and twice! 
fits secondary st cle dere 


pi ‘preyings, Tose, ,/ battlesy 
me vo ig eT ions, ‘el nits “eonts! 
tions, irruptions, Visions) zm hntings;: 
“migrations.” Whitt: a paradise, ‘ow hittt” 'a 
e of wealth, for ‘the distinguished authors 
of mune London. Journal or the Funity Herdld ! 
Dumas, with his, school of tollaborateirs, sinks 
into insignificance ‘before’ thé single-handed 
Ollamh. The Ciulmenth ‘embraced profane; add 
the Deich-ma-Breithir sdcred, ‘learning. = Dhe 
poets,, amdreover, acted ‘as. Shirewd sand’ wn 
serupulous diplomatists, and ‘were bound: to 
pick quarrels with a neighbouring king if their 
master warited a ‘catise for war? “Aitheine; one 
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- these unconscionable xo ues, never asked a 
gift. which og net Ea or erin mee le 
to grant... He co a poor one-eyed kin 
to gouge out his SATS eve and insist 
on the men of Leinster presenting him with 
untold flocks of sheep, seyeén handred’ cows 
anda, hundred and Ritty of their ‘wives and 
daughters, The Drnids are represented «as 
dealers in witchcraft and incantations, ‘aking 
fearful tempests at, sea by magical arts, open: 
ing springs by the fall of a magic arrow, and 

consulting the future upon their’ huge earth 
mound iby. night. 

Mr,,,O’Currey presents’ us With a ‘graphic 
sketeh of the old and poems of Ireland, 
which are principally connected ‘with Finn, the} 
Irish King Arthur, many having been wn 
by his son Qisin. ( yun é are rapidly" 
shown the King’s et sei black' 
which he had ;won as a,prize in the paces’of 
Badamar, :and his, adyentures by night lin a 
inagic house raised by mecromatitic enchanters 
his discovery of, his son, who was impriediad 
in ;@ mountain, caye’ by. the fairies curity ¥ 
whole year, and BFE ised his, father of the pia 






; & ball, and. placed it.as ath 


‘0 thé superhatural darkness, he: 
his ‘Druit pects o/The Druid; consulting | 
his oracle, said,“ The Son ‘of: God; the(Inno-. 


i Jews,”,. O’Conor. burst 
‘ing into the wood of Lanbhraidhé, “which — 
! before his palace door, began to 


by, the exquisite-s atranms-of the 

while the lovers «pledged: their yows,, at | 
their return, ‘woke. t ‘the sleepers, with, the, 
rollicking’ music of: the Geantrighé: It, was 
in vain to resist ‘such anally, and) the happy 
bridegroom, | after service \in France, returned 
to Ireland ° and, having: burned ‘his, uncle ond 
‘all iis household in the: palace, resumed. his 
erpwii: A barbarous. military custom: pe: 
‘vailed. Whenever-one-champion slew, an 

in battle, he clove the head open, took out the 
brain, and, mixing it. with lime, rojled it! into- 


armoury... eof, these 

the skull . of, the .brave.. Cons ON dl tn 
warned, in consequence, -t0,,2V,01 ¥, excite- 
pment.» For -years che continued, siete ood 
health, until the:day of the Crueifixion, -w eat 






cent, is at thi fi moment "siifféritig' death: by the 
to'a fury, and rush- 


young trees, crying out, “ Thus as Take 


elo the open ‘ 






' sical, churlish- talking" * 

ihe itable ae of a 
@ are descendants’ of the" Firbdlgs > aw ilo 
aie-hated musical, tevengéful, large-limbed, | 





‘aud su itious ‘mer ate” Childyen! of) thers 
Taalha dé, ananti': and the white-skinned,.:': 
brown-hair palaicy and liberal Frighmen are. 
the. sons of ‘Blood of the-true) | 
“ Castilian azit te is Some idiffieulty: in q 
x the ould i ne, AS!anos? wv 
te te ) ‘aces preron 
people, or fairies, Whoeenjoy' irtality > 
eae he Dag me antiong the hills,:the : 
e hee! was theo 
pi taney and ao Ne Rat 16 the’ woman, Of the fairy o7 
palaces; but + m4 /ex'd divided inito tworelassdss |» 
deme ee Pini forin! Who inadelovéto ithe 
son and tery of ‘ment,’ aD ine them it~: 
} mn Sing \d rectivetl their sduls and spirits’ i 
they ore’ marriages, es, and gave and: accepted: 
te tion in Dywidisaieand :) 
the a ee of ‘veatitab qpalacbss: 
agié! veiljoandsi 


seat te Wee Tevet idee ‘pi nee 












of his, captivity, ping ‘off ' pieces’ from prophe hd whe wine iatortad Dra. | 
his; spear, and qhrawing” t an oy a stréam\: | the: enemies "of ‘that innocent !”,;| The, bullet Barré rok byt Abew, iit thie reign of Blizabeth,|! 
his courtship of the b ifal Creédé ‘by proxy | moved in’ ity’ plaeey: and the! king fell, de to intimi thie titious fist, imelading: 
for his; favourite. and. il tains ee Cael, The Tast story’ ‘to! which we shall refer, is, th, |, the curious: vredidti t ‘of the ‘vowing-ship and! 
and, his. winning, the : and, |'voyage’éf the 'three-sons:of .Na-Corra, into ig _its afte ae. Ent tv at inviRSeS a8 capit- 
lastly, his own rejection in eh ‘age by, the can? |'Atlatitid: Oceat:' «They: were the. children, of igs fyuotdy boreiieoa asmtsloy 
ning, Grains, who. dr NEES his wihe, and’{'a landhdlder, born at Jone birth, after an,open ee ee le bib reenptagion 
eloped, with Diarnsid 6 ne of his own officers 4 ‘renunciation of God: by! hitoself| and his smite, (of, £ eC) pee of “hie ‘says, that: —— 
the romantic. flight a pursuit of the tovers'| and’ # thrée-days! fast to the devil; ‘Ehegoung sus on y, cat! iY" oy “gréat dlainn to !ber! 
by, Finn as oreing the, sae for,a series’ of } met dommittéd. ‘aseriés rof; atrocities, and. at, | cons aint f lretnd““K eating, the « 
adventures. , Finn, ay a the last tite letiath determined tio er/their good old | Abbé Mac Geoghegan “and Thomas Moores:and) 
inthe ‘+, Flight of yi ap Baton aire grandfather, whom they found seated, before | that no ong Oe of this thee ‘has adequately pert» 
terious being, slow. and ‘lazy, ba enters Fi ‘thé! ‘church-doork, \entertdining/:the tenants, { formed th cae 4 eatin ries Geen aid | 
py and ;mounts his - twelve: best warriors! F Avision ‘of the of: — the; tor-. deficient: 1 ti nwt * Geohagan id) 
ue a horse, gaunt and apparently dying, ' — hell: woke repentance in the;brothers,, mes A igi ftoiti upc vehi 
h, carries ther, Ate and the sluggard him-’ oy the advice! of ia priest, set, tes a.,| Moore ed to his “own ‘competency 
self, who holds on, by his tail: through ‘a sea," imine” iw va candéy» coveted. with |. yf My. O' Currey ‘ant » Petrie! on’ oe 6ceasion: 


that opens a, passage before them ‘to’ ah un 
known: country, where they, are at length dis-" 
ore Kona otc i palas 
e kings sat as ju es in, their es, and 

Mag ,Con, on. one im ordered a poor wi: 
dow’s sheep, which had ‘strayed upon the! 
Queen’s lawn,)to, be dorteiton, when, the young 
Pringe Cormac appealed against the sefitence 
arguing .that they, pod oe eaten the fleede of 
the,land, and theref one ought, to lose their own’ 
fleeces only;, Mac.Con. started from “his seat 
and exclaimed, ;“‘ This, is the judgment ofa’! 
king,”.,. We, haye abundant, instances’ of the’ 
respect paid to womanhood, learning, rank, nar 
age, of architectural art, of skill in poetry 
music, graye ceremonial, of mechanical’ an 
of family, affection, and" unaffected piety, ‘in’ 
these, pages, while, Bede and, Camden wits: 
tothe excellence of the schools of Ireland. 

Fochaidh , of | Leinster, having become dig-“ 
contented. with, his, be ® slint her up ina 
chamber, gave out, th she was dead, and 
Taarr. 





ied, her sister, ihe njoe lady at length’ 
contrived to, ayer and appear before her 
faithless, husban fe sed wife ;. the dé- 
ceived. sister, fell, e spot, "the fits’ 
wilosdia aia a. broken. eee the king had 
to, pay. to. their father, the well-known ‘Boro- 
mean ; tribute, consisting of. 5000 ourices ‘of’ 
silver, 5000 cloaks, and; as many cows, ‘hogs, | 
wethers, and vessels of bronze, 

Maen, the, rightful om of L Aetie was 
driven. into y his uncle, and | 
sought, |refuge in the. bof of King Scoriath, | 
whe had a charming daughter, with Shia the 
young exile, fell ples The. vigilant father | 
and mother, never suffered the young lady to | 
be alone ;; but, Craftiné, the harper, and friend | 
of Maen, like another Timotheus, conveniently | 
threw the whole court into a magic slumber, | 





(| Mange, 
| w 6 was bowhd’ topresent shimself, that, they, 


'| rent 


pi 
Pane ‘deep, ‘acdonrpanied: bysacbishop, @,; 


a déacén, a musi¢ian,) and ‘the canogrbuilder,, 
After forty days and i igi pvegen ans 
region “of spirits) where Sabbath-breakers and 


careless priests: tend set their, sins, -by,.soli-, 

tary confitement or continual contact, swith | 

fire’; and: ‘fraudulent: workiien is whilst | 

huge’ blaek birds’ tore ithe: flesh.from their 
e% With their: bills'and talons, A,curious | 

{ custothi “prevailed ‘of the: wotten--being apecr | 

tators'of w battle, and: having:the, Privilege of. 
ling “on ‘the enemy's” ¢ 


might ud ge for themselves of . his good: looks... 

ave no space'leftrto give-eyen an, out; 
line’ of the ‘story! 6f the’famous | bull, Dinp. 
Chtiilont, dnd’ the: fate sof, ‘his, dismembered. 
rival's the revdltiof the Aileach Tualha,,.or) 
ayers; ‘and: the 'massadrd of, the Plain of, 
Blood’ the wats of Thomond) and, the Danes ;; 
the! ‘sorrowful tale! ‘of the: Trish Hippolytua, 
Moélfotharty’; the singing brides, the sweet, 
plaintive’ lay Of the’ women iof: Evin, or many; 
other ‘ditrious: legends ‘contained: in| shew in- 


terestii pages. rd 
Nir: OC Ene becomes | positively warm, (On, 


the "Subject of Trish pedigrees andthe. very, | 40 


reasonablé s im of the Ther sions bility, of 
preserving genealogies for three thousand years., 
When Bishop ‘James recited the deeds of, the 
Lumleys to King James, the King said sulkily, 
“Ont, * ae further » let-me digest the 
knowledge, for I didna’ ken’ that Adam'y name 
_ was‘ Lumiley.” With all due respect to Ollamhs 
and Seanchaidhés we must persist in our uube- 
lief. Until the reign ‘of: Brian’ Boroimhé, ¢. 
, 1000, ‘there was no general ‘system of family 
names in Ireland. McFirbis, who ‘wrote\in, the 
seventeenth century, deseribes the personal pe+ 









“the Poe of dark, 'timeworn! 
re high er, weve bothsultedy 
‘biter citidusly Scatining thém,‘ob-! 

Ae es ‘bould “indt .: ‘yrs 
a tes yb ‘of Tor’ et sedi pias 

ve anythin ‘about! then: 

a tet inf 20.9 ‘right ‘Yo "haive unidéttaken 
se a GF agh PIO EN MT ; 

pil pi a ng “et a. aellien 

o Phe out-o 

tines ai oa rae , ind the’ ‘aaterthll indies: 


ror Sa en 
ings wa a he e work.’ '‘Steh a! folume 
u ni t ap hin 68 


those: 
oft eh Four Masters, ‘with he’ aniiotations of! 
O'Donovan. The study of faegtugs 4 po a 
sori must be s lemen y the 
ak ee * He acct (of Treland fur- 
nse o- Norman and British writers’! 
Oi fis’ made” writers: 
ma he bd tacoititete setlicl deae hat 
embrage a | careful arth: logical stivdy of thé 
Various she Which retain.” It will:re- 


on 







ce, brévity; and ean 

at ste toda ee and’ elt ined 
edie nts, ads; traditions; ' ‘relies; 

Pe pret igh ‘ntast be ‘pressed: into! the 


service, vith thé romantic ‘taste of ‘Herodotus 
The take caneneee ie pte tate 
ut now C ue 
baudaniaie the. charactéristi¢ “features of! the 
spot. around eet ‘his Piartvag ht See itwelf';'he 
must be, able. e imagination the 
arms, the dress, if ae of the ‘soldier ‘and 
King ; the | ‘Aeprarint of the bardic contest, 
the senate, and games ; and the curious traits 
of Druidical rien These are as important 
as exact dates and clear narrative, “We require 
to, know the, ‘gocial condition ‘and ‘relations’ of 





culiarities of the successive colonists of Ireland, 


the various classes ; their habits, wiatiners, and 


if, 
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homes} the nature of their government, laws, 
arts, commerce. It will be comparatively easy 
to'depict the line of missionaries, the’suecession 
of Firbolg and Milesian, the Brehon’s' chair on 
the hill, the battles with the Danes, the Druid’s 
grove, the monks’ abbey, the Norman baron’s 
castle, the monarch’s rath, the campaign of 
Pembroke and the English Pale... But,.to, pro- 
duce a lasting and, finished; history, i+ will re- 
quire for later periods..a calm. impartiality, an 
absence. of bigotry, political and polemical, 
which will be more difficult to secure thaw ori- 
ginal research, in place ‘of ingenious ‘compila- 
tion ‘at second-hand, When’ the writer’ ap- 
roaches’ the rélations, of! Henry VIP. with 
Kildare, or Elizabeth’ and the O*Neales,' the 
times of Ormond and Owen Conolly, of Grat+ 
tan and, Flood, of Tone, and,Emmet, and 
O'Connell ;, the penal, Jaws, the rebellion, and 
eniancipation.,..1t .will be indeed, difficult, to 
find. the Irishman. whoi ican, in -his own pages 
at least, effect the conciliation, if not the fusion, 
of the Orange and the Green. A work written 


in such’ a spirit would bea noble‘achievéement ; 


and) if couched in''a' popular style, might exer- 
cise an important Suienie upon ‘the impres- 
~‘sionable mind’ of, the ‘people of ‘Ireland. Mr. 
O’Currey has pointed out the materials—will 
he not himself undertake to use them ? 








NEW NOVELS. 


—_—— 


Wheat and Tares. A Tale.» (Saunders and 
Otley.) Tt cannot ‘be ‘denied that there’ is an 
analogy between ‘literature and agriculture. 
It'may be predicated’ no.less of books than of 
soils, that some are light.and pleasant to handle, 
others heayy,and ungenial. Among the crops 
that,are: brought, to market each season; many 
represent, much, skill, and a high state of culti- 
vation, while nota few are so deficient in every 
quality of excellence, that:we can only wonder 
where the customers come ‘from who are bold 
enough to invest in'them. 

To ‘this’ latter ‘class*we must assign IV hicat 
and Tares, of which it ‘may truly be. said 
that— . 

‘‘ Intereunt segetes,, subit aspera sylva 

Lappe tribulique, interque nitentia culta 

Tnfelix lolium et sterilés déminantar avenze ;" 
for not, only isthe tale more. than ordinarily 
meagre in plot and-incident, but. its:style and 
moral’are.so vapid and ‘puerite’ that: we ‘cain 
scarcely’ discover One'healthy’ blade of ‘corn 
amidst the vigorous and luxuriant growth of 
weeds by which’ itis everywhere surrounded, 

The story commences by introducing the 
reader at once to the two heroes—Reginald 
Leslie, a fast banker’s-clerk, and his friend 
Wynne, a barrister,’ geritleman of ‘the press,” 
and tutor to Robert Leslie; Reginald’s younger 
brother. ‘They aré ‘returning from ‘a ‘ballin 
Park ‘Lane, and’ Leslie tells Wynne how that 
he is engaged to Ella Bathurst, his employer's 
daughter. Now this young lady hates, with a 
most cordial hatred, any one who possesses the 
slightest influence over her betrothed ; and we 
can therefore easily. imagine. the animus with 
whieh she regards his sister Rachel, to whom 
he is devoted, and who alone has any power 
over him for good ; for with Ella— 


“ Life was (a grand husband+hunt. » She had 

Reginald-——he was hers—and she guarded 

her. prey, her darling prey, with a feline watehful- 

ness, She could not help feeling that there was an- 

other region of thought, where the brother and 

sister met, and. sympathized, into which she was in- 
capable of entering.” 





| Moreover, Ella and: Rachel differ from each 
other in every/possible phase of thought! and 
character, so that we are not at all astonished 
at the early occurrence of a pitched battle be- 
tween them, and ‘a very pretty quarrel,” in 
which Reginald: is of course involved, takes 
place about: a picnic and! ‘little Bo-Peep’s 
hood,” which, after all, turns out to be nothing 
more or less than’ the hood of the: carriage in 
which sonie:of the party were to ride. 

After this fracas; we hear nothing more of 
the lovers until a ship is driven:onshoré at 
Westborough, ‘the town at: which the Leslies 
are located, and of which Archdeacon Ashe, 
Mrs; ; Leslié’s brother-in-law, >is. the» rector: 
From this ship, emerges:‘‘ a Frenchman, bear- 
ing)in his arms an apparently lifeless form ;” 
which form turns out to be that of Miss Grace 
Featherstone, a quondant school“companion of 
Rachel’s in France.) Of: course ‘these «young 
ladies 't had sworn an eternity of: friendship ” 
at. the pension, and not only that, butlook 
down upon them with admiration; 'O: shade of 
(Gurney! hat kept: up an assiduous short- 
hand. correspondence ever since,” | Miss: Fea- 
therstone is: taken tothe Rectory;where the 
Leslies' dre! staymg with: their relations, and 
where: Miss ‘Bathurst is alsovon ia visit. » She 
is duly resuseitated, and; of ‘course, charms 
every one of the family, the Archdeaeon (proh 
pudor !); Reginald, and Ella ineluded:: She is 
pretty, sings @ ravir, is employed to teach the 
juniors , French, and ‘‘ accomplishments,” and 
continues to be on the, best terms with every- 
hody. At last, however, Miss Ella’s equanimity 
is again disturbed. She— 


** Alone could not understand Grace’s position ; 
“Was she the guest or the governess,” she confiden- 
tially inquired, “and how did they all mean to treat 
her?’ 

“How?” said ‘Rachel, ‘as the most. charming 
creature in the world, of course; and chief of all 'my 
bosom friends. - Why, Ella, she. is perfection, abso- 
lute perfection,!; Did)you ;everihear anything pret- 
tier than her singing ?” 

“Oh, of course not,’ said Ella, ‘ but that,is part 
of ‘her’ business, You know, like & professional per- 


| former.’ Almost all governesses sing nowadays, 


“Rachel looked ‘at’ her’ future’ sister-in-law, in 
blank disthay, and ‘ever afterwards ‘endeavoured, to 
keep 'the'two apart.” 


Perhaps Rachel’'may have begun to suspect 
‘the dénoitiment ; for, not to weary the reader 
any longer, we may at once state that Ella, 
although she ‘‘ don’t like crimes, of course, but 
something fast, smoking, for instance;”. al- 
though she ‘‘a¢tually smoked,a cigarette, and 
liked it ;” and although she “is going to have 
the most wonderful brougham, the very pret- 
| tiest in all Lendon;”whieh‘is to be dark- 
| green, and to have a black horse, with green 
| rosettes,” yet she,is,not »qnite. fast enough to 
| relish the idea of her lover's being ruined by 
| betting atthe Derby, ‘‘'To,this complexion,” 





rer, ‘does | t last’? hen i 
| abel mp come at oni end orhen Me | Stiaded himself that the Proudics, the Arabins, 


announces! the fact to her, the following coii- 


| yersationshows the state of their ‘feelings. | 


| After: telling Reginald that he “had ruined 
| himself when he was no longer his own to 
ruin,”— 
|. .*¥ou have learnt your lesson too late,’ said’ Ella 
| through her “passionate: tears, ‘and I> have learnt 
| mine just in time. I don’t believe your repentance. 
| ¥ don’t believe your promises. I don’t trust, T don’t 
| love you.’ 
|o "Po sturn against’ me now,’ said Rex, ‘ when 
Pm down and crushed. It’s unwomanly. Dearest 
love, forgive me once more.’ ‘ 
|. ©© Never said Ella; * I cannot.’ 
“* Never!’ said Rex, suddenly taking ‘up his hat; 
‘then good-bye; and the next man you jilt, choose 
a kinder moment for it than you have for mie?” 


| 





| He goes out, and meeting 'a friend on the stairs, 
exclaims, ‘Le roi est mort! Vive le roi!” 
meaning, of course, Grace Featherstone pro- 
moted, vice Ella Bathurst, cashiered. Though 
why he should designate either of those young 
ladies as /e roi entirely surpasses our knowledge 
of gender to comprehend. — Be that, however, 
as it may, and whether the objects of Regi- 
nald’s affection were epicenes: or not, certain it 
is that he marries Grace, ‘and emigrates with 
her to Australia. As for lla, she happily dis- 
appears altogether from the'scene; and Regi- 
nald writes to his mother on his voyage to 
Sydney, to inform her that. several of the nen 
to'whom he owed money “had, Tike good fel- 
lows as they were, told him not to, mind about 
the bets—they considered them off.” We our- 
selves were not: aware that such'a Samaritan 
spirit actuated the!‘ ring; and, at any rate, 
we must only hope thatthe’ defaulter’ met: his 
‘little: liabilities” afterwards; ‘as one’ ‘of’ his 
creditors not’ only cancelled ‘his ‘debts, ‘but 
being ‘the son of an Australian merchant, had 
got'‘him an‘employment in his father’s house, 
in which ‘he’ was stre he could do well, and 
which would britig him enough to live on for 
the’ present, and increase by degrees. Wynne, 
always true, had! lent him money for his out- 
fit.” As for the lattér;'he works hard, has a 
fortune’ left’ him) falls in ‘love with Rachel, is 
suspected by her 'becatse he is seen one day 
‘walking ‘with Grace Featherstone, whom he 
had casually met’ in ‘the Park ; and’so, although 
both he arid Rachel are’ desperately enamoured 
of each other, they never come to an understand- 
ing on this point; but Wynne dies alone in his 
chambers, and Rachel lives on as a sentimental 
and'sorewhat hypochondriacal old maid, She, 
however, performs an'act which we believe to 
be’ unparalleled! in ‘the annals of female hero- 
ism ; and that is, that when her brother brings 
her‘a noté froni Wynne, she has ‘not, the, curi- 
Osity'to examine its contents (who knows but 
what Wynne might have left her a fortune), 
but ‘it lay hid in the farthest recess of Rachel’s 
desk unopened still, as when Robert had given 
it her on that fatal afternoon,” i.¢. of Wynne’s 
death. 

The most dbjectionable portion -of the book 
however is that which pertains to matters theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical. From certain. traits, 
we surifise that the ‘author must be a clergy- 
man’ with 4 grievance, although from the tone 
in ‘which ‘he ‘speaks ‘of clericals generally we 
hope that We ‘are wrong in our conjectures. 
Among ‘the drdinatis' ‘persone are a bishop;,a 
dean, an archdeacon, and several curates hold- 
ing all sort¥ of doctrines. Thére is the cathe- 
dral town ‘of Oldchurch, where partisans of the 
several ecclesiastics discuss their tenets, and 
their merits in the most tedious and iJlogical 
conversations, There are the aay and 
Dingerer Newspapers ; in a word, Barchester 
inet aid Prantey Parsonage have worked 
86‘ strongly pon ‘the author that he hag per- 


the Grantleys, the Slope, and the Jupiter of Mr. 
A.'Trollope can be reproduced with adyantage ; 
and’ the consequence is that-he has not villan- 
ously parodied the clever writer we have named, 


| but he’ has made his clerical characters so weak, 


selfish, and poe that, it is impossible 
for such a set of church dignitaries ever to 
have existed anywhere. ‘The Dean especially 
is one of the ‘most flourishing ‘‘ tares ” in the 
volume, and conducts himself throughout ina 
most extraordinary manner. Thus, when he 
falls in love with Rachel—by whom. he is of 





course refused—he quotes, “‘ sighing like a fur- 


| nace,” and dibs himself “ a sonnetteer.” Again, 


| when thuth ‘to his disghst the Rev, Horatio 


Atherton is appointed to the “ Regius Profes- 
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sormhin of Religious, Biography at. Oxford,” the 
Jean 


“Walked quietly home, locked ,himself into his 
study, and produced the photograph (of the new 
Professor). ‘There it lay before him smirking, hand- 
some, vapid. ‘That sleek animal-like cheek, those 
great meaningless eyes, that complacent mouth, that 
carefully disposed ‘hair, fit only for a barber’s block! 
The Dean looked, and his black soul swelled within 
him; he took up a hugh (ste) magnum-bonum, with 
which he ruled the Cathedral account-books [we 
were not aware that this formed a part of the De- 
canal duties], deliberately filled it with ink, and then 
drew a large pair of donkey’s ears in the place of 
the human appendages which appeared in the pho- 
tograph. ‘Dunce,’ he said, stabbing his pen into 
the nght eye, “idiot! (stab, stab) ignoramus ! ¢ant- 
ing, twaddling, tuft-hunting! Imbecile presumptu- 
ous.’ (Splutter, splatter.) ‘The Dean ‘had actom- 
panied each of these refreshing epithets with a stab, 
and at ‘presumptuous’ his weapon had gone right 
through the cheek and pinned the unconscious vic- 
tim to the desk, and there it stuck.’” 


Interspersed are descriptions of tea and din- 
ner parties, balls, picnics, and. the like; and 
the author delights not only in giving us, ac- 
counts of the conversations and flirtations (of 
which latter he is very fond) that take place 
there, but he mentions, the comestibles with 
evident gusto. Thus we are told that ‘‘ there 
never were any red-herrings” (she might have 
sported Yarmouth bloaters), “‘ or brown loayes, 
or fresh eggs, at all comparable to those which 
used to find their way to Mrs. Ashe’s break- 
fast-table.” And at this social meal Reginald 
addressing Robert says, ‘‘ Just draw your va- 
lorous sword (knife?) and eut your Dulcinea 
here a slice of bread and butter; and please, 
aunt, give me some jam!” While the Dean, 
at a Inncheon at, the Rectory, says, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Mrs. Ashe, I never can resist your pastry, 
you know; a little more, if you please.’— 
‘Ah! I know you like our simple cookery,’ 
said the archdeaconess (!) delighted.—‘ Such 
delicious cream, too!’ exclaimed the Dean. 
‘That is one.of your country privileges. I 
hope you are duly thankful.’ ” 

Among the names of persons and places 
selected .by the author are, the following :— 
Miss Goody Two-shoes, Miss Betty Raffish, 
Mrs. Gabble, Sir Fumble Fogey, St. Prepos- 
terous, the Wishy Washy Islands, St. Crogs- 
sticks, the Miss McTurbots, Mudsticken and 
Fudge, Sir Million Muddlebury, Dr. Hocus- 
pocus, Major Foppington, Gobble and Mun- 
chet, and others equally puerile; whilst the 
following quotations may serve to give some 
idea of the extent of his, reading :—‘‘ Vixere 
fortes post Agamemnona—Victory or West- 
minster Abbey—populus vult decipi et deci- 
piatur—varium et mutabile semper fcemina— 
possunt. quia. posse yidentur— res age, tutus 
eris,” And amongst other friends of our youth 
we were delig to recognize that venerable 
joke, out of the Art of Pluck, which. informs 
us how an unfortunate gentleman in the 
“Schools” being asked by the Examiner which 
were the major and which the minor prophets, 
gave for an answer, that he ‘declined to draw 
invidious distinctions.” 

_ Again, as mere questions of taste and feel- 
ing, what can we think of the following ex- 
pressions :—‘‘ The Figha isthe prettiest. of 
operas—it is pleasant to sit at ease and watch 
the struggles of others—by some, Swedenbor- 
gianism may be supposed to be connected with 
Cxsar Borgia—heroes in high training [hear 
this, ye patrons of ‘muscular Christianity’ !] 
are always bores—Reginald was of a tyran- 
nical disposition, and so ‘ christened’ Rex— 
the Dean eat the rice-pudding of conven- 
tionalism and was thankful, When he was 





| 
| 





young and his gratidmother gave him and his 
brothers and sisters thirty-nine pills apiece 
all round, by way of keeping their systems 
straight, some of the young people were: re- 
fractory and made wry faces, and had such 
a quarrel with grandmamma as) ¢ould never 
afterwards be thoroughly made up; our young 
friend was not sueh a goose:as that. On the 
contrary, he popped all the thirty-nine down 
with the greatest goodwill, and would have 
dispatched thirty-nine more had that venerable 
lady required it.” 

These, we can assure ovr readers, are only a 
few specimens culled at random from the book, 
which we conclude must have been produced 
in order to.aecord with the views of the Chan- 
ticleer, asi they are expressed in the pages of 
Wheat and Tares. ‘That notable journal says 
that “there are large and meritorious: sec-+ 
tions of ‘the community, such as the bishops 
and. clergy, the middle classes, and young 
women generally, who are far too foolish to 
like anything but bad books.” 

To:such we can confidently recommend this 
work} they will find in it every quality of 
“badness” that they may desire. But we 
ourselves shall be much surprised if its author 
does! not discover the falsity of the Chanticleer’s 
remarks, and verify for himself the faet that 
the classes who read good books are‘ far more 
numerous than he at present seems to imagine. 





Maitenthorpe; or, Interesting Events about the 
Year 1825. By Jeremiah Brietless, Esq., of the 
Outer ‘Temple, Fellow of tio Society. In two 
volumes. (Bentley.) We ‘should imagine that 
this extraordinarily absurd story is the produc- 
tion ¢ither of a second-rate lawyer's pid or of 
a Jady’s-maid ; or possibly the two “‘ combined 
their information.” In tameness of style, in m- 
volved grammar, in long-winded sentences, and 
in general and. unmitigated stupidity, Maiden- 
thorpe is unsurpassed.’ Here is a specimen of 
the way in which the lero talks tothe he- 
roine :— 

«You are in all things kind and amiable; and it 
emboldens me trespass on you to-day with rather a 
longer story than usual touching the petty history of 
the sick room, which you must; be aware is usually 
the scene of restlessness and egotism, particularly 
with men, who, being shut out from their usual active 
occupations, endeavour to make business during their 
confinement. But previous to, this, your great kind- 
nest and my incapacity make me venture to ask that 
you will oblige me by removing this basin to the 
washing table, and then that you will grant me the 
favour to sit on the bed opposite me, in order that I 
may enjoy the advantage of talking without turn- 
ing my head.” 


aes 


SHORT NOTICES. 





Two Lectures on the Present American War. By 
Mountague Bernard, B.C... (J. H. and J. Parker.) 
Mr. Bernard, the Oxford Professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy, has, in these: two: lectures, 
offered to the students of the University, and) by 
their, subsequent publication, to the exoteri¢ world, 
certain considerations on the present American war. 
On the first of these lectures we have little or no- 
thing to say.’ It is full. of interest, as’ conveying 
technical proof from an international lawyer, of what 
is equally, though more rudely apparent to any man 
of common sense. | ‘The. propositions on which the 
Professor comments are fwo-n ta during a civil 
war foreign nations are enti to treat both the 
contending ies as belligerents; and (2) that 


ledged.as such by the parent state. ‘Mr. Bernard, 
after expounding these principles, proceeds to illus- 
trate them by reviewing some of the leading ‘cases in 
which they have been acted upon, since the Peace of 
Westphalia, namely—I. The disputes. between the 
English and French Governments in the Amerigan 
War of Independenee, from ‘which it is claar that 
though the conduct of the latter was not in ac- 
cordance with its théory, that theory admitted these 
two’principles with the greatest distinctness. 2. The 
case’ of the Spanish American colonies, in which the 
conduct of the United States'was identical with the 
policy now pursued by ourselves ih their own dis- 
sensions, 3. The war between the Turks and,the 
Greeks; and 4, The reyolt (of, Sicily in, 1848. 
Finally, Mr. Bernard sums np by) saying; “The 
question, has always been not whether the parties 
toa civil war might be treated as belligerents, but 
Whether rebellion had in fact bécome civil war; not 
whether acquired independence was a title’ to tecog- 
nition, but’ whether independence had really been ac- 
quired or no” (p42). ‘The sécond’ lecture’ considers 
the internal aspect of the present’ straggle, and dis- 
cusses the right of secession. «In this portion of the 
pamphlet before us, we are utterly,ab variance with 
the Professor. He has treated the subject solely. and 
entirely, from a technical, point, of view; his; whole 
outlook is, narrow and unphilosophical  to.a degree. 
Without going through Mr. Bernard’s, reasoning, 
which is perfect enough so far as it goes, we may at 
once state his coticlusions : “The Union, within the 
sphere assigned to it by law, is supreme; the main- 
tenance of federal fortresses and the collection of 
federal duties belong to that sphere ; the State of 
South Carolina in relation to these things was but 
a province, and her Legislature a mere provincial 
assembly ; and the Jevying of war for the p 
of attacking thosé forts or resisting the collection of 
these duties was clearly-and undoubtedly treason” 
(P- $3),,,, But event on this ground let no Northerner 
eem his position triumphant, ,, Whatever reasoning 
makes Jefferson. Davis a. traitor, who ought, to, be 
hanged, applies with genuine force. and with. the 
sime conclusion, to George Washington. But it is 
absurd to Test content ‘with such an exposition as 
the forégoiti¢:' ‘Let us go to the first principles of 
the American Constitution. | What is the meaning 
of a Federal Union ? ‘That certain ‘states are. con- 
tent to relinquish a portion of their independence 
in order to seeure certain: ad whieh ean only 
be obtained by, a. union. of this, sort... Suppose, then, 
a time comes when this fundamental condition no 
longer exists, when these advantages have ceased to 
accrue from union; why should. the federated states 
continue’ to make sacrifices for which they. no 
longer receive compensating benefits? The seceding 
States of America refuse to make this sacrifice, be- 
cause they profess that they. suffer actual detriment 
from the very connection, to maintain which they 
have hitherto ‘made’ this sacrifiée: any evidence 
were! wanting’ that’ the original Constitution was 
made,by the “‘States;” and not by the “American 
people,” it is found ;in, Mr, ‘Bernard’s own! lecture. 
A federation is,for the common advantage;of the,con- 
tracting states; when, it. appears to any of them 
that such a federation is no longer to their, advan- 
tage, they have an unquestionable right to withdraw 
from-it. 


Vanity Chureh,,. Two. Vols.» (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co.) Having: ;wearily; plodded through these 
two volumes, we fail to, discover in what class the 
author desires his work to be placed, or why. it is 
called Vanity Church, Asa novel it is without 
plot or interest ; as a sketch of life withont faithful- 
ness; and’ as & Satire on social subjects without 
point. Very much is said about and against Poor 
Law Boards, and much about neatly every resident, 
lord or squire, doctor, farmer, lawyer, auctioneer, 
bla¢kleg, and wife; living within a five-mile cir- 
cuit of a certain Kirkham in Scotland, of which the 
minister, Dr. Tarbeck, a twaddling book-worm di- 
vine, is made the principal character. However, as 
thé reader soon discovers that such’ boards and such 
people as are described bythe author never did or 





when a revolted province or colony has succeeded in 
establishing its independence, and has acquired an 
organization sufficient for the discharge of ordinary 
international duties, foreign’ nations are’ entitled to | 
recognize it as independent, even if net acknow- 


will exist, he finds the task of taking an interest in 
them quite impossible. Failing in originality, the 
writer tries'his hand at imitation, and, by ‘the use 
he makes of his model, he appears to fancy he has 


: given a new character to the world of fiction im Dr. 
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invent any plot whatever to connect the characters 
and events of Vanity Church, the author appears to 
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and as rae S re- 
quired to at RAE TE ea Et of 
which everybody is engaged; but whether success- 
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merdation of the minority in Mr. Gregory’s Com- 
mittee. hough plad to ‘know’ thus carly the 
course about to be taken by the advocates of separa- 
tion, now -avowedly embracing the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and other, influential members of 
the Cabinet, we must candidly say that ‘we see no 
reason {or intimating-it just at) present, unless it be, 
that they hope in this way to intimidate their op ' 
ponents, and accustoin the, ‘great mass of the indif- 
ferents, as there always are in such cases, to,lock 
upon the matter. as ‘a'settled' thing, and. one. to-be 
acquiesced in, since emanating from such might 
intellects as Mr. Gladstone and, Mr, Lowe, , But. if,| 
such be the idea, we venture :to predict: that it, will 
fail of its object. The “majority in’ the Committee 
of last year is not so owetled as the Times appears 
to imagine. It drew up an-able report, in. which, after 
listening carefully t6 the conflicting evidence of the 
best witnesses in the country, it decided ‘that both for 
the interests of professed naturalists, and the con- 
venience ‘and gratification of the general public who 
now, throng the Museum on every open day,’ and 
especially on great holiday occasions, it would be best. 
to retain the collections intact with one or two trifling 
exceptions, where they are'at present,’and to-purchase 
the land immediately contiguous, so as to sectire fresh 
exhibition space for many years; to;,come, as neces- 
sity might ‘arise,’ “It! was‘in vain that: Mr. Lowe; 
the Government representative in the, committee,” 
sought to,alter or modify. this decision. And are we 
to be now'told that:the«Government, ‘by a mere’ 
motu proprio, will have, it in‘its power to dismember’ 
and separate those numerous treasures of nature and 
art, which, during: a whole.century, have grown-up 
together in perfect harmony;'and will continue to: 
do 80, provided only we’ give ther, the space lyitig: 
ready at hand for, their..expansion? .. Are, we. to 
banish to the distant suburb of Kensington, for the! 
gratification ‘of maids-of-honour ‘and gentlemen of 
the household, and, the aristocratic.inhabitants gen¢- 
rally of Belgravia and Bayswater, those collections 
in which we know that'the working’ ¢lasses' of Len- 
don take an, especial interest—the péople of Clerk- 
enwell and Islington and Bethnal Crees. and 
— population on os preg of the bridges? 
et, anyone yisit. the British, Museum’ on a ‘great 
holiday,—Boxing-day, or Easter, Monday, or Whit, 


Monday, and: he will see with! what interest the:|* 


great’ and ‘lesser’ mammalia; the ‘stuffed ' birds’ of 
every, size and plumage, from the ostrich and éagle 
to the bird of Paradise! and: tiny humming-bird in 
all its ‘vatietiés 5 also’ the’ insects of every hue and 
shape ;, not, to, mention, the various glistening. mi- 
nerals and the geological, marvels-—are viewed. by 


the working ‘men and: their wives. and ‘families ; and {of 


then let him consider whether it is just or expedient’ 
that they, the ,thew. and. sinew, of our country, and 
pre-eminently the tax-paying portion of it, are to 
have this ‘ratification denied’ them,’ in’ favour’ of 
those. who have. every means, at, their ‘commiand of 
visiting them on all occasions where they. are mow 
laced: Cc to say; By all means 
et such collections temiain where they are—in ‘a 
central position for every one—easily reached from 
Clerkenwell! and: Lambe 
Belgravia and Bayswater with horses—provided only 
you have space to hem as they con- 
tinue to grow. Nai is, of all sciences, 
perhaps the most expansive. New species and va- 


rieties in it are continually, being discovered, and the 
Museum soll aDH must erat hate room for 
expansion: ‘Theiancient :sculptures likewise—both 
those recently sacquired and \those: which we hope 
still‘to! receive: through the :enterprise of travellers 
and: commissioned: imperatively call for-ad-! 





SCLSC app 


ditiénal space; that they may: be-séen . by: the! public; 
These ‘cannot ibe mich: Jonger: housed im sheds or: 


concealed im cellars: and owe-ate likely, we hope, to 
go'on) adding: to: their: number.: ‘The magnificent 
collection of drawings and ings also: demands 


a gallery orgalleriesifor! their exhibition. » We be+' 


lieve 'it-was agreed ‘that the: ethnological collection: 
had better be sent elsewhere, and'the same ‘opinion 
was ‘expressed with ‘reference to: the mediaval:anti- 


quities:: This ‘would leave’ ‘us, therefore, under the: 


necessity of ‘providing “only forthe! ‘ancient seulp- 
tures, the’ peology;: mineralogy, ‘and: zoolopy, ‘the 
prhits and drawings, and ‘possibly the manuscripts’; 


| hood of Great Russell Street, —in the streets, namely) 


th afoot, and, as \easily from ‘ 


Now it has ‘been estimated) that an ‘additional space 
of about five acres and a half: would “be! quite suffi= 
cient for many years to come agdinstany reasonable 
increase'that may be expected,’ im each and: all: of» 
these departments.' Not, cettaitly, ifwe-are: to'en- 
courage the magnificent schemes’ of ‘Professor Owen: 
for exhibiting ‘great whales; and all’ kinds of huge 
fishes, besides every variety of pigeon, whether fan+ 
tail, tumbler, pouter, dragon, carrier, or whateyer,else 


be required-all the space he claims, being no less 
than tendtres for'a ‘oné-storied building and five for 
a building, of two. stories... This, however,.is. too pre- 
-posterous to be seriously entertained.:'To cover with 
exhibition-roomis'a ‘space of five ‘anda half acres is 
\quite as great an expense as the public ought to be 


‘coming? We answer, in the immediate neighbour- 


that lie north, east, and ‘west of the buildin 
i Mota Place Meiatuygne’ Suess, und Charlotte fe 
Street, ‘witha portion lof ‘Bedford’: i The 


abdut) £240,000: being mb 
‘asked far’ the satne quatitity of land at South:Ken- 
sington,' which may be hadjfor £53,750; “Amd: for! 
this reason an’ appeal has been’ made; ‘on the soo 
of e¢oomy, in’favour'of temoving the Natural His+) 
tory'té ‘Kensington.’ Bit’ the “experise ‘of “the! "ree: 
moval, ‘soine f' the witnesses ‘say, would be’ very 
great, while thete would be much’ danger’ of injury’ 
to matiy ‘of ie’ vest ‘algo “to. be ‘apprehended, 

ie ‘a new dibrary' ‘of 
‘the several collections + “and this 
course, end 
that the expense would bé-endless! | Besides which; 
the’ ‘buildings ‘would © reqitite; ‘im “all! likelihood,’ a! 


ld ‘involve; ‘of 


ury, being in ‘the latter place merely supplement- 
ary dienes) #8" ce se roel ol ben, 
ssary’ to ‘Kw cent new: 


far better for us’ to remain where we ates “We-are 
uité of Sit Roderick Murchison’s opinion, that ‘the 
siete character ‘of the Museamt, as’ it’ is, 
-with ‘its magnificent library, its treastires of art, andi 


itself im during the next thirty or forty-years at Teast. | to be~on the-alert,-and-indeed-all others who; for 
for whatever reason; value the: integrity of ‘the ok 
lections in Gredt Russell Street; to gird themsdlves: 


be the nomenelature.. For such purposes there would |: 


asked to authorize. But where are these acres:forth» | gard 


ptobable'edst of this ptound ‘had been éstinated at’ 
mith “higher ‘than’ that 


soore’} tri 


Natural History'at South Kensington, to illustrate’ 
a ‘Tibrariiin, assistants,’ atid attendants > so 


eater sum ‘#t South or ad kanly england one of the greatei 


ha eA etre as 

the | science, at we ktiow not what cost. ‘On ‘the whole! u 
the Fn afi eco ‘Point of view éven, it is!) But-while! repeating and.confirming 

theréforé: in an ein int of view éven, it i that the evidence of the artistic and inditstriahqapiaai 


for the battle that must very soon take place upon 
the subject, and may suecess attend their efforts t 


; — ———- = es 





Tue: Expésitio 
gramme,’ 
was atan-early 


thesjury have completed: their, work, and) 
‘their: ‘of «medalsi-. When the! wt 
work shall havebeem got throaghy 1 will give 


» Sead 1a Y {isrg of 
ing of the Exposition, I 
gathetinig ef indus» 


decisionsy4if! wuizesqe “ 
i. Shortly «after: thes: 
‘expressed my. opinion that : 





ipmen ‘connected with: 
tahd. whoudtrehighly «: 


vy men One: an itt 


itosiq Be to 


cloths; tham he hit Downie 


bilities of Italy afforded by the present gathering is 
highly éneouraging to the Young nation astd its well-\ 
wishers; I tannot avoid: 





| wonders of nature, congregated under the samé roof’ 
have made it quite’ tniqué institution ; and so far 
to be preferred, inasmuch as it can be traversed by 
the visitor, who often has not very much time to 
spare, in a single visit=“fhis~is~the=opinion, also, 
M. De Verneuil, the distinguished French 
savant, who thus writes. to Sir Roderick Murchison 
F upon the subject:—“In Our coutitry nothing similar 
exists. ,... 1 come forward honestly to. express 


| velopment of your great and ificent: establish. 
ment, in Bloomsbury. I well recollect the admiration 
with which it inspired Agassiz, and fortherly Cuvier 
himself s :and..1 cannot urge: you. too, strongly. to 
make every effort to maintain the'establishment: 
in its integrity.“ Erideavout to’ have-it extended 
where it. originated, and, where,.up. to. this, day 
it has met with all those conditions which have: 
enstired its- prosperity.’ Remove ‘houses “and make 
room for, it. , But you will tell,me that this is just 
the difficult point. The natural) history,collections 


for with:us' ‘also’ our: natural. history ‘collections, 
which coyer little. more than fp heci of ground, 
are also too much confined. But a godd system of 
| arrangement would much idiminish the space re- 
quired ‘in ‘either case.” "We oppose’ this testimony 
1 of one,ef the most distingni men in France, 
bmember of the Imperial Institute. and a Fellow of 
our Royat Society, in favour of the Museum as it is, 
and as, its best, friends desire it to become, to that 
tof the Times. What a disjointed, maimed thing 
the Times would make it, by removing one-half of 
its contents to the Court suburb! It cannot be, we 
‘think, that the Parliament will ‘ever be brought, to 
sanction such a dismemberment of our great Na- 
tional Institution. Still, as the 7imes has intimated 





it -being’agrééd ow “all ‘hands, thatthe department: 
of printed: books! has ‘sufficient space’ to develdpe: 


‘that the Ministers have made up their minds to pro- 
‘spose it, we warn: all the, naturalists in, the country 


are increasing, ‘and will increase, and it is necessary: 
to prepare large apliatics to receive them, . Doubt- 
less, the space, which they. require is considerable ;, 


| on this’ great ind 


| in whieh they have: it and its: 


4 


og ett 


iW 


iaceording: to) the! \original: pro \ ' 
ought to have: been elosed thisday; butit -: 
period; of ‘its «duration foreseen:that: |: 
it would be desirable to give:a' little law to thedlagy «| 
visitors, atid theiclosing has now:been deferred: 
to the énd:of this:monith; eer corm oe 9 
eof this (y 


FOU, 
dn aifew words; thé resultvof) it.) But itwould bes!) 
useless: to occupy your space! with the details of the. | 


Mf 


jal) products.was! ‘highly vereditable:!to* aly; due; 
‘allowances: being: made:for the’very ‘peculiar sand) '::! 
‘abnormal ‘circumstances in which:the mation isy:and! |!) 
‘}has:been,:placedi!) From-allithat Dvhave: :beem able! 
ito gather fromthe dinglisiv visitors (many ofi theni' 
various. departments of; indus-. 
trialavocations, who havecome: here ‘expressly! ton: | 
i RA a AT NT efi oi 
Teal competent;'to fort: a‘ 
ivaluable:bpinion: ongsuch subjécts); In believe that io. 
‘such has been ‘theigenerab/ opinion of) our'country+'! 
i i who:caime from: || 

a the:morth of».!: 
| England, expressed) his .surptiseoat finding a overy>.\1 
infebTnighes dagnorel duel ounbse id three im-!.) 
‘portant! branches ofviton, earthenware, and woollen ©: ! 


ag 


‘ibs ) thatthe: spirit) ino!? 
kiwhioh ‘the expositors have for the most part entered’ » 

ustrial rth nen ee P 
i ee 


indicative of a-gréat amount-of what may-bo called» 


| conmmrerdial 4 


andchildistndss: How indeed! |) 


"should it’be otherwise? it may-well:be adked. But) « 


ag one main object of such: lical gatherings: is ©» 
| precisely: to'prottote the ercial education of a 
| nation, itis! well to: note the condition of its com- |” 


* latter, 
that ‘thé prevailing 


a great number ‘of ‘expos 


for the ement of the Exposition was, that 
‘eve Pete sh ig ‘qiarkéd with ‘its’ price; a 
those who ‘consider 9 ty , 
price is in every question of 
} But it ‘has “been ‘almost itt 


owntts to affix the’ prices to’ their goods: Very few 


the owners were afraid, of di ing of .the, indi- 

ight. pe be possible to, obtain for them, in 
he poysinsls of visitors ant Jarge, and 
rehasing. at the, Exhibition shoul 
ode. 


‘A mistaken idea of the aim, pu D se, and utility 
of such industrial act has also been shown 
by the degree to which the.¢fforts of 'exhibitors 


m 


rather than, to specimens 
to do every 





beauty, to, cours de 
of pwhat they can 


cage 


: ita ion ‘and des.) mercial ideas ‘aswell as: of its manufaeturing skill!» 
the value I attach to the conservation ‘and de | a eeoeeetl aes rp eer noah 
formet’ are ‘sore behinihand in: Teal than: the 
Tn very imstantes ‘it’ isquite clear’ +: 

fail Ie dedi Uassbiven thatthe diag’ I 
sition is of the nature’of a bazagr or great fair; and’! 


Iq 


¢. 


that’ the object of ‘ft! is ‘the sale of ‘the articles sent” 
thither, It is'wbundantlyevident that’ thisis, with’ 
itors, ‘their’ main object in 
exhibiting. One of the fwadamntal rules laiddown 


condition of whith the’ necessity is very evident to” 
I nt an element ©” 

P competition: « 

ible to ‘induce’ the: 


had, frotn the beginning, ‘priced theit articles”: The - 
mejeiity HA np a Li half ‘the time 5° * 
and very many still continue so. The fact is, that *4 
vidual articles so ‘marked at a lower figure than it ., 


become the 


haye.run.towards ce of exceptional richness and 
aree, 
and 
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day, The number of, articles,.for which no possible 
demand could ever arise even in the most wealthy 
community—mere curiosities of industrial ingenuity, 
pati ence, and perseverance—is extraordinarily great, 
and evidences much misapprehension as to the ob- 
jects of the Exposition. 

To a certain degree the, evidence, afforded: by 
the present Exposition of the. tendency of: Italian 
industrial production to,exereise itself, on the bean- 
tiful, the costly, and. the. Juxurious,.rather than on 
the necessary and the useful, is the mark, of certain 
national characteristics, which will, in all, probabi- 
lity,, permanently influence. the. future industrial 
path of the nation ; for they arise, from eertain\pe- 
culiarities of national, idiosyncrasy, and are the out- 
cropping of the normal Htalian mind... Nor is: it: to 
be desired that this should .be wholly otherwise ; 
Italy has always been; the, especial home.and head- 
quarters of Fine Art; :and sit, was, in its better day 
equally the home of, all that-has been recently called 
Ii Art, Nor, is,it to be supposed, that this 
strongly-marked peculiarity has, been due merely: to 
the operation of exterior circumstances. It cannot: be 
doubted, that, the Italian mind,is injasperial degree 
adapted to the, perception, appreciation, and. uc- 
tion of the beautiful, The, nature of the people-is es- : 
sentially esthetic, All classesof them, perceive, recog- 
nize, and love beauty in all its manifestations,—beau- 
tiful sounds, beautiful forms, beantiful colours,’ bedu- 
tiful harmonies and combinations,-—more' vividly and 
more spontaneously than the masses of the people in 
other climes. I @o not, believe that, this-fact, which 
it_ is impossible for. any..one,who,. knows them to 
doubt, is to be attributed wholly, as has been some- 
tunes maintained, to, the fortuitous circumstance of 
having lived. for many generations ,in the midst-of 
what is beautiful in art of all kinds, and to the in- 
fluences of an educational process thus unconsciously 
undergone. °F beliéve that it is dae to a differently 
balanced and proportioned Constitution of mind and 
body... When Ltake.inanine the hand ofvaw Halian 
man of the people, and find it, thoughdeformed into 
ugliness by. labour,jas :much as that of any of our 
own, artisans, yet. characterised. by all: those :pecali- 
arities. which indicate what is generally called a ner- 
yous. temperament; when, .1,,observe! in :man' ‘after 
man, of all, classes, that remarkable: deficiency’ of 
development of the back part of the head, which 
makes, them look: jas, if.they had been-cut off flat 





behind the ears; when I note the exaggerated effect, 
as it,seems to.an.Englishman, of the influences of | 
weather and climate, of drugs, of various articles of 
ordinary food, of the peso ‘on the bodily consti- | 
tution of these people, I.cannotdonbt that the causes, 
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no degree annoyed at it. He looks to general effect, | always sure to find a good number. Nor are the 
and does not see such small ‘matters, which would | friendly salutations confined to those of a certain 


offend an English eye every time it lighted on the 
offence. The special character of mind thus indi- 
cated may be observed exercising its influence in 
every age and every department of Italian work and 
production by an absence of mechanical precision, 
and a constant preference of suggestiveness to per- 
fection of detail: And it will be readily understood 
how: strongly this tendency invites the workman to 
productions on which the mind and taste of the 
operator may be individually impressed and mani- 
fested, to the discouragement and depreciation of 


‘these: mechanical processes, the object of which is 


to multiply production: for the! benefit of the mil- 
lions, and the suecess' and-excellence of ‘which de- 
pends on accuracy and precision of a 

In a word, it is likely enough that the goldsmiths, 
chasers, engravers, jewellers, and enamellers of Flo- 
vence\may resume that superiority over the “article 
Paris,” ‘which they so incontestably enjoyed when’ 
Benvenuto Cellini was working ‘for Francis T.; but 
itis not probable that Italiamgenius will enable any 


of -her sons: to ‘contend! with ‘Birmingham’ in’ the 
‘manufacture of buttons... “Amd in general those 


branches of industry which occupy themselves with 
supplying the: demands of -wealth, refinement, and 
luxury will, it may'be confidently predicted, have 
moro ‘to: fear from the ‘free competition of the new 
comer to, the lists! of European rivalry than those 
others whose more homely province it is to meet the 
wants.and the purses of the great*masses of mankind. 

Whether, it) may have ‘arisen ‘from ‘any ‘half- 


conscious ‘prophetic: jealousy, prompted’ by the evi- 


dencesof these facts, or no, Ii cannot say ¥ but it has 
fallen within my observation, ‘that this first Ttalian 
industrial festival has not' been’ so cordially greeted 
by:its- French ‘as by» its’ English visitors. © Nothing 
has been good enongh to merit the entire approba- 
tion: of the denizens, of La Grande'Ville. And 1 
cannot refrain from 'giving you 'a specimen of ‘this 
sort .of French patriotism, which ‘though it’ fell 
under my notice; not atithe national’ Exposition, 
but.at the Exhibition of Medizeval Art; of which I 
have spoken in 2 former letter; is too amusingly 
characteristic to be omitted. 

A. French: gentleman, of very considerable pre- 
tensions) to! scientific connoisseurship im all’ such 
matters, through the ‘treasures of ‘the best 
period.of ftalian art spread around him on all 'sides— 
marbles by Donatello, bronzes by Cellini, bas-reliefs 


| by Orgagna, terre-cotte by Luca della Robbia, &c. 


&e., turning up his nose at everything, till he came 
to a key of wrought steel, wondrously elaborated 





































whatever they, may ,be,,.which- form, «modify, and | into a'work,of high art, a veritable capo-lavoro of 
diversify the different races jof mankind have given | the sixteenth century. “This indeed,” said the 
to the inhabitants.of ;the Jtalian peninsula a natute | critic from the Boulevard des Ttaliens, “is a truly 
in which the meryous, system has.a much more pre- |. beautiful’ piecé’; but it is evidently of ‘Parisian 
ponderating share than it has, among: the more | workmanship!” Now the'object thus honoured by 
northern) nations, ,"They see, hear,’ feel more,'and the Frenchman’s approbation was a perfectly un- 
are more strongly»impressed with what they see, questioned and ‘unquestionable work of Benvenuto 
and hear, and feel, than,our people até. . They pro- | Cellitti, preserved ‘by ‘and manufactured for the 
bably think: less; and are less:strongly moved by any | Strozzi family, and about as much ‘resembling the 
of the processes of pure thought. | work of any French artificer, as a picture by Wat- 
Another curious peculiarity of the Italian idiosyn- | teau does one by Beato Angelico! T. A. T. 
erasy, which can, hardlyhave; escaped! the observa- | 
tion, of any Englishman who knows the people well, 
and which also tends to fit them rather for the ‘pro- 
duction of beauty resulting from the direct impress | Tue Odeon Winter Concerts, of which Munich has 
of the mind of the artist or artisan than for the reason’ to’ be proud, ‘ave already begun. The 
larger operations of a manufacturing industryyis the | season this year opened with Haydn's Oratori 
singular. deficiency of accuracy and preeision which | “Tobias,” and afforded all who were present un- 
shows itself in a variety of different modes and | qualified satisfaction. The second evening Beet- 
forms. Rarely can. an Italian, measure a size or a | hoven’s Symphony in © minor was performed ; and 
distance with: his. eye with anything like correctness. | it is just in such pieces that the admirable precision 
e same eye, which perceives at aiglancé that such | of the orchestra of the Royal Chapel can best be 
a piece of furniture is in\bad \taste in such a room, | appreciated. This piece of Beethoven's is not only 
that such a combination of colours is inharmonious, | a favourite here; its ammouncement generally is 
is utterly unable te see whether a nail driven into a | certain to attract an additional number of auditors. 
wall be inthe middle. of. it.or mot, fails grossly in | Large as’ the musi¢ hall of the Odeon is, it is on 
recognizing the langer or the longer, or the higher- | such concert nights always crowded to excess. Both 
placed of two objects, and,camnot tell 2 right angle | fashion and love of music have something to do 
from one which is a.degree or twomore or less than | with this. ‘Taste for good music is certainly a de- 
that ; and the same want of accuracy is found) in | cided feature of the inhabitants of Munich. More- 
his mental constitution. “De minimis non curat | over; these concerts are the most fashionable public 
lex ;” and of the Italian mind the same may be | amusements given here.’ The Court is always pre- 
said, It vexes no eye and no mind on the south of | sent; and “his Majesty, King Lewis, never fails 
the Alps that a house should be so built that no | during the pause between the first and second divi- 
room in.it has one.right angle. The builder is in | sion to make the round of the whole room, and chat 
nowise ashamed of the fact, and the proprietor isin familiarly with old acquaintances, of whom he is 
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rank only: it is quite indifferent who the individual 
may be, espied in a distant corner of the room, 
whether ‘high court functionary, artist, tradesman, 
or tradesman’s wife or daughter: his Majesty hies 
thither at once, to ask’ some question, or call to 
mind what occurred at a former meeting ; and not 
unfrequently to repeat and chuckle at a good joke, 
which he invariably calls to mind on seeing the 
person in question. When ‘he shall no more be 
seen on the evening of ‘the Odeon Concerts, his 
cheering presence will be sadly missed. Indeed, he 
will be missed everywhere, not only in many a poor 
family, where his generosity and, not unfrequently, 
his presence has brought consolation; or by the 
artists, who will lose in him ‘a discerning patron ; 
but ‘the wayfarers in the ‘streets will miss him, 
aecustomed as they are’to see his ‘tall figure hurry- 
ing along at the earliest hours, in all weathers, in 
the most out-of-the-way parts of thé town.’ No one 
is sure’ of not being accosted while stopping to 
salute. Sometimes a pretty child will attract his 
attention, arid the nurse must then tell him who its 
parents are; or a citizen’s daughter, dressed in the 
costume of the city, will-be asked her name, and a 
few words of praise uttered for retaining the olden 
fashion, and’ not adopting the undistinctive one of 
Paris or London. 

Goethe, ‘in ‘his conversations with Eckermann, 
laid it down ‘as'a rile that you should never give 
way to natural imptilse ‘when “having to do with 
the great ones’ of the ‘earth; for owing to their 
education, and the conventionalisms by which they 
were surrounded and imbued, all warm ebullition of 
feeling ‘bordered, in ‘their eyes, on the ridiculous. 
It would too, for many be more or less un- 
intelligible ‘to ‘them ‘and whoever has been in a 
position ‘to test the accuracy of this view, will find 
in the assertion of Goethe an additional proof of his 
sharp-sightedness, and of his knowledge of human 
nature,’ ‘King Lewis of Bavaria, however, forms an 
exception to the rule; and this very characteristic 
of his nature endears him ‘to'all. ‘For between him 
and others there is'the same ‘bond of common human 
sympathy ‘which’ draws’ each of us towards his 
fellows. ' And it is this,’after all, more even than 
genius, power, beauty, which attracts ‘others, and 
begets attachment and devotion. In his whole 
manner of life, in’ all ‘his’ relations with others, his 
Majesty has ‘shown that, like Maximilian of Austria, 
he felt, “I'am a man like another man ;” and that 
the same passions and emotions were common to 
him who sits‘on a throne and to him on the wooden 
stool of the cobbler, or seated before'the loom. 

Donizetti’s opera, ‘Don Juan of Portugal,” was 
performed here lately, for the first’ time. The 
music was not much admired. The way, however, 
in which ‘the piece was put upon ‘the stage will 
ensuré a good house whenever it is given. e 
scene in which the Arabs in large itumbers crowd 
upon the stage is very effective. ‘The flowing robes, 
their picturesque ‘head-dresses, their long lances, 
and their oriental ‘arms, form’ a novel pictare ; 
while the new drop-scene, painted expressly for this 
piece, forms an admirable background. The scene, 
too, in which the funeral ‘procession ‘of the king, 
who is supposed to be dead, advances to the cathe- 
dral, is:very good ; especially when the doors of the 
abbey are thrown open, the spectator has a glimpse 
of the interior, and a“row of choristers, robed in 


| white, with tapers in their hands, line the way 


from the steps of the to.the interior. There 
is, probably, no theatre where the costumes are so 
correct, and arranged with such good taste, as here. 

A picture by Albert Ditrer—at least, as yet, no 
doubt has been expressed-as to its authenticity—is 
now being privately exhibited at ‘the house of its 
possessor, ‘The picture had been lying, for years in 
a loft in Nuremberg, among much useless lumber ; 
and as it was daubed over, in order, probably, to 
escape recognition when those arch-plunderers, the 
French, were in Germany, its value was not sus- 
ected by those into whose posers it came later. 
he original possessor even had, possibly, overlooked 
it when the necessity for concealment was over ; 
and so it remained obscured and neglected until 
very lately, when a picture cleaner, on. removing 
the superincumbent paint, discoyered the treasure 
concealed beneath. ‘The painting represents a head 
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work is unfinished ; and this circumstance, rather 
increases the interest, which attaches tothe acquisi- 
tion than otherwise. I have not yet, seen. the pic- 
ture, and am therefore unable. to give a. nearer 
account of it. It is for sale, and will, it is expected, 
eventually find a place, in. one, of. the. public 
galleries. 

Within the short space of time which has elapsed 
since the appearance of Dollinger’s. work, Zhe 
Papacy and. the Church, 5000 copies have been.sold. 
A second edition is, already, announced. , The book 
proves to be more interesting than was anticipated ; 
and even. those who, are. decidedly inimical tothe 
author's views, and who, before; the; publication, 
prophesied that. the ,forthcoming volume, would 
interest yery few, are obliged. to acknowledge their 


error; and aye, openly, declared. ;that as) regards: 
searching.crilicism, the number. of important faets,- 


and lucidity of statement, the book has, rarely had 


its equal, "The. aythor,,as might.;,be supposed, 


detects every, weak point, in, the; Protestant, church, 
and exposes, it unsparingly....The, sensation’ the 


book has made. in the Catholic world generally is: 
quite equal. to. that. which, the. publication, of, 


Essays and Reviews produced among :churehmen, in 
England, 

Another work, of;a totally, different, character; is 
at present making some stir, especially in Berlin, 
where those of whom mention is.made in it chiefly 
are, J allude to the Diary of Varnhagen|von Ense ; 
the same. whose correspondence, with. Alexander von 
Humboldt, a short time.since, called, forth:so mach 
acrimonious controversy,.,..Both. stances: show how 
unwise it is to make public, without any discrimi- 
nation whatever, what, was, intended. solely for) our 
own perusal, or for the. eye,of.a friend. |.In, Varin- 
hagen’s book, avast: difference will, be found) be- 
tween the opinions, therein, recorded; and those. at 
different, times openly expressed. 

, Professor, Lamont, a Scotchman by bitth, who, 
since many years, holdshere the post of-—as weshould 
term it—Astronomer, Royal,.has lately made: \a° dis- 
covery. of no small importance,;,,.A: series of experi- 
ments have demonstrated that am electric: current is 
continually passing on the surface iof the earth, and 
that there is a close connection -betsveen. its motions 
and the dip of the compass. "The direction in.which 
this current moves is from east to west. | Neverthe- 
less, occasionally, there,are others which temporarily 
take a different counse ;.,and, it is. such which occa- 
sion those interruptions. in, the use of the telegraph 
which haye, heen. observed, at-certain seasons, all 
over the world... In | Europe, Asia, and Australia, 
such disturbance, occurred simultaneously, on» the 
29th ibe, and the 2nd September, 1859, without 
any one being able te account, for the phenomenon. 
Tt was this, circumstance which. induced «Professor 
Lamont, to give the subject his special attention, 
and by means, of wires, he is now able to demon- 
strate the truth of his discovery. ‘The presence ‘of 
disturbing electric currents have, on several ‘o¢ea- 
sions, been observed by those engaged in telegraphy, 
without being able to find. out what law it was—if 
there were any-—which directed their movements. 
In using, the electric cable which was laid down 
between England and America; a disturbing power 
was felt, to be constantly. ~resent, though what its 
nature was no one could y-ith certainty determine. 
We, may now, conclude, it was to. these’ electric 
earth-currents that it) was owing. 





SCIENCE. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Mh ony 19.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., V.P., in the 
chair. 

W. R. D. Gilbert, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. Mr. J. 'T. ‘Hammack gave an account 
of the proceedings of Section F of the British As- 
sociation at its recerit’ mecting at Manchester. A 
paper by Mr. J.T. Danson, “On the Growth of the 
Human Body in Height and Weight in Males from 
1 to 30’ years of age,” was read by Dr. Guy, Hono- 
rary Secretary. The author commenced his remarks 
by alluding to the little that is known of the average 
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height and weight of the human body, and the un- 
certainty which prevails as \to the precise age jat 
which, men arrive at. physical maturity im these 
respects. M. Quetelet, in his) work, \Sw~ ?Homme, 
had given some information on the subject, but 
the author, considered that he had drawn his ave- 
rages from. too small a number of facts. For ascer- 
taining the relative height of the sexes at birth, M. 
Quetelet relies upon the measurement of 50 indi- 
viduals born in the Foundling Hospital at: Brussels ; 
for other ages he probably examined smallernumbers. 
Again, in order to get the average heightof the people 
of several towns and rural districts in Belgium, M. 
Quetelet takes 400 individuals for the towns and a 
less number for the:country. Mx. Danson ‘then pro- 
ceeded,to state that his, own observations were:made 
on, the. prisoners confined im the di Borough 
Gaol; and, extended. over 4,800.: Rejecting, for va- 
rious .keasons, the ages ander 18, he confined ‘his 
inquiries; to males. from that: age-up to:30. The 


lowest, number atiany age from which he» had 


constructed an, average was 95, thé hihest was 200. 
As regards both’ height and weiglit)the results were 


‘extzemely irregular, and didnot mdicate progression. 


For instance, the average height of 185 amen 'at 24 
was Jess.tham that.of 200! men at: 235 and 100 at 
26 give.a lower average than 200.ab 25 } while 100 
at 30, gaye.a lower average 'tham 95 at 29.) With 
regard to weight, the observations indicated an‘ 6x- 
cess at,age 25, while. at.ages 24,/26, 28, and 30 it 
seemed deficient::. The following: are the ‘conelu- 
sions.at which, the author had arrived; as the results 
of, his, inquiries :-1,, That. the inquiry made by M. 
Quetelet! was insufficient) to ascertain the average 


height, of men; at.any rate inthe localities: he se- 


lected, inasmuch. as ‘the numbers measured were 
too, small. |..2. ‘That, the number’ of observations 
madeto discover the average ‘height'‘or weight of 
men,should be. much larger than those of the author 
himself, or than are generally supposed to be necés- 
sary, 3.That there is good neason for supposing, 
even among :meén of the: same class:and the same 
habits, living in the same locality, those who attain 
a@ giyen\age m one year, have not the ‘same, or very 
neazly, the same, average height or weight as those 
who attain the same height,or weight in years ‘pre- 
ceding;,or, following, In the: discussi¢n which fol- 
lowed,. Mr. Hammack,: Mr. Welton, Dr. Gay, Mr. 


Hendriks, Mr, Newmarch, Mr. Lumley, and’ the | 


chairman took part; and the; meeting adjourned to 
Tuesday, the 17th of December next: 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November, 20,—-Mr. J. ,Crawfurd, President, in 
the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows.of the Society : 
—Sir. W, Clay, Sir J. T. Davies, Mr.d. Dickenson, 
HaptaD K, Erskine, Mr.iC., H. Hox, Captain D. 
Galton, Mr, E, Lloyd, Lord, Edward St. Maur, Mr. 
H. Paget, Mr. G. Pollard, Lieutenant, H.C. Row- 
croft, Mr, S...R. Solly,,Dr., Spence,.and Mr. H. 
Sandwith, C.B. 

Mr. Crawfurd read a paper, ‘On; the Connection 
between Ethnology, and. Physical Geography,” in 
which he pointed out the constant relation met with 
in the barbarous or civilized conditions of the races 
of man in proportion to the quality of the race and 
the physical character, of the) country to which it 
belonged. Mere intemperance of, climate. was sufli- 
cient to prevent a race from making any advance 
towards civilization, as was to be seen,in the condi- 
tion,of the inhabitants of the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions ; while some lands, such as, Spitzbergen,and. 
Nova Zembla, seem incapable of supporting human 
life at, all, The absence of, mountains and large 
riyers, and the obstacles 
growth of forests, were exhibited in. the characters 


of the effete Australians; and, the tropical Andaman | 
Islands exhibited a race of small abject. savages, | 
among the lowest in the world, while they, were at | 


no considerable distance, on the one hand, from. the 
handsome and civilized Hindoos, and on the other 
from the well-fed and well-clothed, Burmese, In 
the Southern Hemisphere New Zealand,. with. its 
fertile soil and high mountains, securing a perennial 
supply of water, presented, inhabitants that, of all 
wild races with whom the Europeans, had come:into 
contact, showed themselves the most courageous and 
spirited, although they had sprung from, the effemi- 
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nate people of the intertropical isles of the Pacific, 
a difference of character which could hardly have 
arisen from any othér cause than that of a compa- 
ratively rigorous climate necessitating exertion. On 
the vast continent of America, possessed of many of 
the essential properties requisite for a high ¢iviliza- 
tion, the progress of ‘civilization had been arrested 
by the insuperable barrier presented by its great 
forests to the feeble efforts of ‘savages. But, its 
greatest defect was in being peopled by a race below 
even the negro of Africa ‘in intellect ytues 
strength: ‘The physical deficiencies of Africa are 
itnpressed inthe debased condition of its inhabitants. 
The early advance of the Bey ptians was consonant 
cwith the peculiar fertility of their country, conferred 
by the floodings of 'the’Nile, and so throughout every 
great’ region of the world examples were selected 
showing the coincidences of the conditions of races 
with the geographical egriditions of their localities. 
The (dominant superiority of the’ F Tages 
was strongly shown in our subjugation of India and 
in the dietation of the Chin  Preaty by the ge- 
nerals of ‘a ‘stall English and French army to the 
lord of ‘four’ hundred’ millions'of ‘one of the most 
Om the ‘Asiatic races.! “Of the effects of the 

ysi¢al geography of'a country on a race, our own 
Wales and the’ Highlands of Scotland gave ptomi- 
nent examples, for ‘itis tertam that if our whole 
land had 'beew ini the like ‘state we never could have 
become the great, poptilous, and opulent people we 











varel ay . 
Considerable discussion ensued. ' . 
Dri’ Hunt” also “read’a’ ‘paper on ‘the papers read 
before the Hthnolopzical’S ‘of the British Asso- 


ciatiotr' at’ Manthéster, in ‘which he ‘complained of 
the great paucity'of good papers on that occasion, 


——— 





| MANCHESTER LITERARY, AND, PHILOSOPHICAL 
. t { SOCIETY, f { pil iiBs , 

; | November 12—Dr.R. ‘Angus Smith, Vice-Presi- 
) dent, im the chair:') .' DIG <SAGooq ; 

;. Mr, EB, W. Binney said that, some years’ since he 
| read a Paper’ before the ‘Soeiety, “On the Drift De- 
posits: found tiear Blackpool,” ‘which was afterwards 
\-printeddin vol. xv (iew!series) of “the Mémoirs. In 
) the graveliat\Bispham, most probably the ‘high- 
j level gravebof Mri’ Prestwich, he fou nineteen 
) species of shells, all identical with those now found 
| in the Irish Sea. He-also stated, that in the lowest 
‘bed of. fill there found, full of seored and striated 
\ rocks, he-collectéd shells of the genera turritella, 
, buceinum iassd, dentalium, nucula, ‘edrdium, and 
| tellina, | Owing’ to such’shells ‘found in these de- 
|, posits'riot having so-arctic a character as those said 
| to be found in other till beds, it has been supposed 
| that:they are of a more recent date than the aecial 
| age of Forbes, or the pleistoeene of Lyell. Pro- 
; fessor King, of Queen's College, ——, geologist 
| of high reputation; in his Synoptical Table of Bri- 
tishy Aqueous Rock 'Groups,''&¢., just published, 
classes the Blackpool fossils with post-pleistocene, 
as. shell-sands’ oceurting just under deposits. now 
forming around the shores of the British Islands, 
and immediately above the | Devonshire raised 
beaches. .'The Blackpool gravéls, near Bispham, are 
as good pleistocene'as can be found in ‘any of the 
high-level gravels met with further inland, notwith- 
standing the fossilsdis¢overed in them, which are of 
the same kind, although not’ so numerous, as those 
met with in the: gravels of Bowdon, Cheshire, and 
the sands of Haigh, Laneashire. He also siid that 
the lowest bed’ of ‘till seen at Blackpool, ‘and con- 
taining. the ‘shells previously’ alluded to, had all 
the physical characters of ‘the ‘Scottish, Irish, and 
| North of England ieeberg and glacial drift, and had 
| heen:subject to considerable elevations since its de- 
position. 

Mr. R. D.'\Darbishire stated that he had lately 
found under undisturbed clay at @ considerable ele- 
vation on the southerly slope of Great Orme’s Head, 
a deposit.of bones of different mammalia intermixed 
with shells of mytilus, littorina, and patella. He 
hoped to lay the results of further observations be- 
fore the Society on a'future occasion. He supposed 
the deposit might be connected with the present or 
past existence of some “bone caye” in the. lime- 
stone rock of the Head. He suggested, however, 
that possibly the bones ‘ard shells may have been 

, the remnants of the cookery of former inhabitants 
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the coasts of Denmark: .(: 

Dr.:, Joule, in ; reference) .to.: tinstic dtivibe 
thickness of the earth’s crust, stated that hewhad 
some, time | ago! received a ‘letter from Proféssor 
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“naturally to~carry” 
| the appropriation to» bed thet coger of: rested matters ‘of 
' sustenance shall take disease from infraction ‘of this 
hatutel Jaw, and begin ‘to die, I, law-maker for nae 
| ture, cancome; in» with «my principle, and ‘by ‘its 
| application cure the man ; yes, actually eure’ him, by’ 
‘the mere ‘spplication rr the iomiy pro foutid: aga 
(on) Which! my 
iWe have not in! thedee rane degree: extipgerated in 
the above -illustration the: position which chen ~e 
mceopathy itakesas a: scientific! princi 
disease} every symptom of disease, tials enti 
just:ns Histinetly duecim every cake toad 
from natural law asim the pee po a 
| whoté' alistinehce from: food was  offdted asa! 
of disease, semen ne on true ! heroin: 
medicine who:simply dsothe laws by which | 
\lifesis: governed, | -while: he: who: | goes nen rt thaw’ | 
this, or rather from »this;:and! eames! | 
r the naturablaw, 
remedy; by: my: _ rer broken law, phocldiany = 
\selfat once imposter ;!an enthusiast; oma 
ri 
| theless! and: ‘one whois: playing “fanthistie treks | 
‘before:high heaven.) of yoibsel bishaste {e101 +H 
viltris upfortanate, forsmnedieine: altogether’ ‘that 
‘until thig present century she vhas never with any: | 








‘Wresdths of :fedling :abcepted: ithe ‘truly’ phildsophi- | 
Ohl Fresm sang Tom —e Ahad — x hon |i cal ret in the matter.sef the: investigation of | 
proper bf Maditine, By |) ee oHer dcienee: écignenenid imatiioriginstiig tarthe in- | 
Py ae ly Gb bud, : reply |) “was in truth but a pitying auswer to. pi iiablo 
2 ee a “Beaser’s May azine” ifor Sep- Ri Sedeuiae ondnuasuee et 
tember, YES}, ‘oB a W Was not ifor-early physiians under: ge | 
London, 1841. Mast ban FR. [snp dno aero ey care 
Grey's = wwere it: was inbtiors cask (+4 | 
eb Srv | Wiese elise eri 
sehism: ot phy Ay What, ‘scienti lis the eerie y Ietaparnan 
a Lhiet chin poll ek hi iy has it ‘least conyimee him: that | his friends: him their |' 
T om- 
earache Gils theren dma cit, t sowmanethod ‘any ele- 
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des‘ if’ Sadao re : ‘ ion 

scientific: part, of the. war] leaves 
_Tnerecommeneing mmottaied! ‘the ad- 


th ite thin sae 
4 enas & i VERY tter o 
— Benjani vn rigor ge to“‘our hands 
within the present week, ‘fini > from 
ant acknowledged Jeadter hie thy. 8 “nheces- 
— prove of great nce fo us in our investi- 
gations. 


The first question~before-us-threrr is :— What, sci- 








the, manner! thabywas curtent! ‘with his craft. He: 


delivered ‘the! charm,;Otiihe. gavejeds die’ ‘a iittle’ 
| further {advaneed)( the: 2tedicinal =‘rethedy. .7 Fxom 
‘the,last off these methods, whieh: natutally proved: | in 
et usefal,. oe fas: - direbt! artiandy || 

pre rom: her origin: ia period even 
Jater.than ‘ath of Hahnemann, [All idea-of! | 
he mre was based ion; the; ihation of | a specific: 
cure,jand Hahnemann cannot thévefare bespartit- || 
larly. condemmed, , bécamse,, deficient in» all: the :ne~! 
‘quirements of (philosophical, research, ‘he: 'sq far fell |, 








oy | this point of allo thy pereas homeo 
oa 
| that! no ‘medical ‘practitioner of tational 


| dommtaism enhanc Bote to , but it! 
‘Moti reliewe, the: sufferer; should” mi ibanvery? different tin ipo FA treet 


| specific: ones parole petit whi 


Wiese 
tion: allows ‘the dogina’ of ‘contraries ‘td efiter his 
mind'as 4fuling faith: ‘that, when inedical man 
gives batk ‘for’ age, he dey it, asa t matter oft exp «pe: 
rience‘apart froth dogitia ; that wher heé ‘givés'¢ 

to procure sleep or relieve bait he: i here sib ng oe 
catise opitim is opposéd to wa! oa, ‘but 
because h 


think ‘it tight*that the public 





he tots front eapetanee st tie, arti 
will give the sleep aiid tplieve’ the ‘pain; ‘and tha 
when ‘he “meets ‘witha broken linib,’ and fits a 
| botie which ‘should’ be Straiplit making’ a 
‘between’ ‘two 'of its 


| Bone‘back to'its’strai tet he Beer he wih ap 


' te Procedd contrary to’ Siar: b tise his’ 
leeeapeines Tt periétice va 
ie it with’ a 
better fiechanitally pide his’ “mney 4f Hone he 

| is brought" back 169 the? position a wittck ‘it 
held before 'the 'acdiden' nity ‘nd ig! Tetaiiied so tiitil th 
oo 
* a 4 
aol — 


néiit’ no: in ca 

aceepted? as’ exp Hy ie te ra eutecpictinn 
ini ite aanaco 9h inns, Za ae 
to: ee 

bere niéthods of resting ae a fern” 
to'draw little mferentes “ant 

interesting to Rudw ithut' 
| ved danid® er the’ coe the’ 










Gf the poison’ of scarlet! féVer, 
‘the skit red; bat which does nb dil 
| itetiay: be “very! fy preety is this way. to’ 


that belladorina acute 


agave Vy TTR 
sympathies; arid allithatthey ac¢ording to their best: ys vee at ok camer similares.) 8 Td 


‘could dlo,:;,Antdso ‘the -physiciam. aiséé: his'artlin | -:Batsapart frou the’ disewssiot ‘of t iinet 
\thé grounds: taker abdve,on | asin wi 
invokedthe.: god, he’ -reddy: thes incantation, «he: peer aametend oor le of ehtmetting sui 





\istadmmssible, even t Resi the homeopa 
‘notsustainable: Its to be observ oir ‘ 
ropounding thé’ dogma; : 

Irabeuedl ebay a ne ah A 
sion ‘bucl¥ a perfect’ kriowledze es OL: 
\disease*that<he! could rediicé thein all 
\fortas or families 5 anid; 


ments werd afterwards to’stahd ‘a8’ the } 

















entifically, is the value of the schism homeeopathy ? into the errors.of his: competitors ag to formulatize)| of'dure'for the'samé disenses:: But,’ as We 
It is to ie 8 acrid ies kanrary' commence- Pei ob at second-hand, sin cme dogma specter Beer wiaeae'a false char ee 
ment the ho’ on its side tobe as eevee are its-apphications :!} {1 toothe first}it 16: ‘qurite’ certs in that eet TOW, ! 
certain advantages, which-gave to it a contrast with Hahneniann;have oli eee i ab our advinved kad hig fi: i 
medicine at ae Mee no Rey te eg oo hy we have dedexjboa eatinoet bee) (dassifioation of diseases,’ Tt obtiitis it  thiost” 
Ba panies pe iaagrih oe seign- dy wiibustratod 1 “proceedings: which») natural it should obtain; 'that as ‘disedsed ‘conditions’ 
tid yA ne tl it is nob for us.te consider, | they have syste ‘adapted; foryevidently.can~: ‘are looked itit thtore’deeply, ‘is ety “ 
“9 eatider ingen Ree | se ney bt he option, and put up:| and isapplied'to meditine, as phys ie 4 
ait Peake Jeane CAs af Y eF:| one. degma, another, they; have ~aiisermpu-: and is applied ‘tomisdi¢ing) as ‘even’ a, 
pits dipte ‘from, W a vit, derives, ia:| lously. sand , ‘ay advanced for the:public ‘ear ‘the!| advances und s applied to tellin! 6° 4h é ia 
“thy foundation ; Bhiving'h Y we statement that thein ‘particular dogmas \a ‘set-off:| the:sciéntific part of the ‘medical world ‘ttide 
BA i rae? ns, by : the | against, an, opposite, dogina, known as.“ contriitia gradual: but remote’ series oF! Chatiges in 'rés 
which would Proaines eis oa ‘| contrariis curantur,”..by (whieh, .as they assert; all:||the diseases whith: afflict “humanity.” Let 4 a 
te Sait: hature.; On. this 7 2 the body medical, except, the es, treat disenses: ‘one simple illustration! We will turn: ‘back sonie,. 
‘as & preliminary yidons he laid, | The statement is. of course.a flatideception ; and the fifty» years: or so tothe Hooks ‘bf! ‘ol! 
devi is, in its hep 9 a! "| nickname, allopathy;: by which ‘they: have iendeas churches, aid wé sHall find thete y inert 
guage Of stlenice an Sophy, : | Youred. to, syanbolize the, deception; a\xonk Geceit.!) tifying that nearly ‘evéty petsdtt over forty,“ Wh 2 
enqwiciation 0 rd For_althongh; it) is) true: thet .some of! the: | died rather suddenly; died’ 6f apoplexy.’ ‘those: 
nae nA ofteatt yt that te _& me na | writers.in medicine argued. obscarely:on the merits! | days, the physicians hada’ distinct’ for’ this 
rit date hich a4 »| of curing diseases hy the use-of contraties, yet ab sit: |termus: it was” the practical’ exp ne oF 
Bont — nes tapas ns hho of sedieine has there, héomiany;, theoryof, ‘disease: which “they, held, “with Whit 


or 

pie Ashik eased the, principles; of; 

, or a Volta the construetion zen a for; 
ogi ‘dlectricity, We have put before us pure soiy 
entific mductions, shinple observations of, natural. 
phenomena as they occur In High oegein freed, from dog; 
ma, not implying ani t man can do in.mer 
difying the course 0 
what the Supremie ‘has done, and by what, govern,, 
metit’ he rules in ‘his universe, How different this, 
to the wonld-be man of science, who does not, say 
such’ and such is, but “such and such T can do; and, 
by this law, which is my law, I can, as it were, 





bieweaty events, but, indicating; 


soc that; has, practised on, this,dogma,not any ine~:| 
dial, man, who, has. Seriously conducted his practite: 
on the:principle involved in, it, nor.allowed: it séri-/ 
ously to,enter his thoughts.as.a ruliag: principle -im | 
treatment. If Hahnemann, in fact, instead of pish-1, 
a the ,de.curatione: per. similia,” zhad) eontended 

A gu) energy.for., the, “ de curatione per cons: 
traria,”” he; would have; been, treated precisely as: he! 
has, been,, and, nightly. too; while iif any: physician ii’ 
this day, were to:attempt to give substance :te. this 
latter, .do and 


deayonr,, to found a sect.of allopathy, be would.beq 
treated, by his. brethren,.worse than; Habedtotan: 
has, be treated, and. rightly too, 





oppose ‘natural sequences tetaelves; so. that ifva 


We have felt it. necessary: to dwell with force oni: 


in deed as, in word.ware to; ane! its: 
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i || practical expression’ Halinéi: 
| coiticidedxind’ wbiticided: sofa as !to' hav 

| his dogma to the theory thit’ a tettain’ set of "symp- 
‘toms having constituted disease, it was ‘ne 

ten base a ‘curd? onthe a erp “ 
which would produce similar 8) 

in:these days, were to ‘ask st het 


sayy even, Dr) Sharp—what'he mean 
wastes much kee a he woul! janraitert ait the 


24 
ij Bence of current knowledge, to speak hari bf’ cs 
ssymiptoths after the’ wiantiér of ‘his “master 
would say,+if ‘he'\spoke the ratte tani viet te: 
stanil well. before’ the “ Great 
| whiclv he has-dilated 80 elog iy these old ae 
' confounded under ome name a vatiety oF differing 
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dias, fst er af diced conditions 
Sear Fron entirely, different.causes:, he would ad 
mit that under. the. term pri i ad were, included 


not. only, congestions of, the n, | -but, failures 
of the heart from. disease of that organ, -and 
not only diseases of. the heart, but, diseases. of 
the blood, arising. from, the retention, in the, body 

of substances formed: in the, waste. of the oo 
and acting as narcotic poisons; and so going on. he 
yor, divide poe fit several diseases instead 


a ine hallenge, the. homeopathie 
Et ut in, this .wa; vay 0 a; Variety. of other dis- 
orders ; and, when ad. drawn him, ont, in,the 
division of diseases C our heart's content; we might 





turn. ypon, cone opposite past poe and rattle 
Sree 


him beh ye ased conditions 
as 2 Who diseases,: | 
not tvithstanding all, th sane - 


a few, prise dorms. or, roots, and that ithe: | 


ultimate intention of modern medical seience;is.; 


wards concentration, of, disease.to/a few typical’de- | 
viations from, a. natural standard, But, we havent 
enough, fh this, aie ¥; sufficient, for our 
ta eo the , usin never has; 
d nt haa of disease 
ie says: SL eam 


pi nthe ta ne that he: 
in, ao wey: Ses Monessen primitively even: by. 


rominent symptoms, inasntuch ‘as: | en 


symptom may be but.an: inei- 

owen fel t. . Thus; there,is one: 

ttus, the, most marked. 

ie het ame Las the, elimination of 
great fen the, disease. takes its: 
ga We bot Sod oo Rng ea 

wr ore disease. cect Lee In, the nervous) 
ce mga ee taal the; spinal; cord-and; 
brain, by. injuries. to these 
pets ie reac grieraeh es symptom being a third of 
Toma. the, essence: of . the disease ‘it- 

tee an any formula, be; adopted, for 


disease on its mere mante, and 
: caeears ene 


__ dt may, be urged against us by those ‘who have! an. 

inkling for ess .of: argument, that , we: have: 

wi As Sit of too refined a nature,, 

path does not in reality ask fori 

Shatin of —s but only ‘for particular’ 

KY truth, confines his, operations: 

pa eye itmay present it- 

pel pa cage, and that he, treats this with 

nt sles to ig cause, or, its. connection with» 
neat ik edly erapm 

emann Daye; view, 

doe tn. gg of. .causes iof diseases. is 


unnecessary; and, that, a, knowledge \of, the ocala 
of. disease, or. changes; Which take {place in: 
the. body from, disease, is nok merely unnecessary; buts 
disgusting... link of ,argumentirecalls to us the 


description given, b ‘sCelsus :of | the -class. of» Emi»: 
PG who, to, use the, words ; of the the great Roman: 
cal writer, “‘ contended.that the investigation of, 
own Sar and, of natural actions wraaeitpen 


of medicine reduced, to. this, city, 
The ined bisaniget to avery, pe bpd 
but polortanalely sae eee would render.it a! 
mere, absurd. ne ‘ne ch, the, more intelligent 
homeegpaths a} ') A se lien Dry (Sharp) 
es, “ the single: 
Repl GES eh bat homeopathy consists: 
f Seaman at upon. the new plan of treat-; 
BA all he sare, left, undisturbed, and a> 
singe. remedy ig eng @ specific action upon: 
the ailing part.” Here, mans eimnhed implied, not merely 

a knw leiee of ji en actual comprehen- 
sion of the seat, and -source..of every symptom pré~ 
sénted. in..a, given, T+-a point.of knowledge 
which, We, conscientiously, assert, has: not been at«: 
a hi respect to any disease or symptom: 


Again, the second statement advanced by Hahne- 

by, the use of certain medicines, applied 

nan al Maes the healthy body, particular dis- 
eases can be induced, identical with diseases octur-. 
ring > 48.equally fallacious in so farias | 
homeopathic experiments are concerned. Certainly 
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tion of sym | tiomer sk to the essence of disease: Dut betwee! 
any a ele elements, of matter or of en er ef them and 


to- great, oo Not: assume! togo abso» 





during the last few years a: great advance has beet’ 

made’ in scientific meiicine, by ‘the application of 
what has been called the synthetical method ‘of im: 
vestigating disease, » For example, by inflicting cer-’ 
tain, injuries on. portions of the nervous system 
diabetes‘ has :been: produced ;' by acting; npom other! 
portions of the nervous system, epilepsy: has been 
set up; by charging an animal body witha parti- 

cular acid, acuterheumatism: has been engendered } 
by. charging another animal body» with! sugars: 
and) with sa cataract has: been exhibited; and 
by. suppressing the elimination of one of: the: salts 
ordinarily made in -the organism of: ‘animals, ano=' 
ther disease, called ursemia, 

researches all admitiof a ready demonsttation 3 ntliey? i 
have »been» proved‘ over and ovér again) vand 
| serve as great -landmarks: for directing: the :p 


the yagnties: of: Hahnemann ‘there-is ‘a’ || 
widei gulf; there vis! about themno mystety; band)" | 


lately; back :‘to' the' first steps of» iséased ‘actiéu,'|| 
They simply indicate that «variation from: theta |! 
tural standard lending to sucl-ellouts dn'dann>be'| 
imitated,!) having» ones: been! establishéd,: certain }) 


follow ex‘\a eeu rwikichy elangified tage || Ut 


symptoms 
ther, adstiits; for convertience; ‘sake, fi belng etitblled! 


under one Rame’as 4 disease.!::\\' : sid sti oitia 
oe it ‘is: admitted | bythe venice sei 
tific investigators of: the synth ut dileden’ 


thelr important investigations: do hot as! yet sugg' 
fori any one of» caecaniaaieata . 
cure. Their labours arei ix highest é 

gestive ofthe direction im whicli freutimant stout 


moyeyand of the:corditions it whiely'the sufferer’) 
‘placed, “in: ‘order thiat> he! maybe ‘int ecu, 


should: ‘be: 
favourable circumstances for ‘recovery }: 
weats:on' and: fitrther lightis:adini 


dndoas-time: 


qedaielieat but this has ‘yet alll to be realized’ 


«Least-of taf aly from thes®|syrithetical: inquiries has) || ~°'’ 


arly proof been given that by modifying’ 
alten disease has beeit induced; cure. is dffeetedon' | 
the principle *similia similibus:curintut.” On'the? 
contrary, thie facts ‘are) indisputable? thatwheniver: 
‘| symptoms of: disease have’ beéty induced by the! ex!’ 

perimental method, their extinotion ‘has’ oecurred 
just in proportion as thé ‘cause ‘producing them’ has! 


'P 
been: xeméved, a‘ sequence! which! the least ‘oientific 
maind»would:na y éxpectiand follow!) vi 
Weneed ‘State to our: read thatthe 
homesdpathicex chive never 


the isynthetical method: of inquiry ‘with the acetiracy 
ofthe real interpreters of medical science. They aré 
asked to exhibit their' method of synthesis, ‘and, they 
| shield themselves by» maying Seeay reper ram 
mani ‘as: Dr) Shatp; ‘that: voluntarily 


»| selves ill: with !poisonous doses “of: anes fot' tke a 


of learning, in the first place, upon what organs they’ 
act, and; the changes’ they produce’ ‘ofr ‘them,’ and'| was 
afterwgrds'in what diseases such drugs ttiay'bé giveit 
as. remedies, isd painful’ path, ‘of indefinite extent,’ 





beset with obstacles, ind demanding bird wakiiowst 


ainount of dabour and ‘self-suctifiee.”’ | 
«Dhey-are asked; on’ this; tovexhibit tue experiments 


through an” inferior anitnal, and ia ‘féply that if |) 


is-not fair ‘to: ‘compare’ symptoms that’ may! be in-’ 
duced m anitials with those presented in man} whilé 
imahother breath they tell us that'to!no'part ‘of the’ 


living kingdom are the homaopathie principles more | 
ble than to'the ‘treatment of ‘the:diseases ‘of | by" Mise 


the: inferior animal kingdom.’ But how ‘can’ thé 


has been elicited» These 'specifie: sense of! ‘that -wi 


) thee direes’ || 
tions’ may «arrange: themselves in''d ‘definite iid! |) 


‘the eynthesia’ | 


other: thbisyemptialei Will: go ‘on without: interruption; 
and we will admit the whole trath'of your doctrine’; 
— allow that your dogma: is transformed ito 
alawe! | 
Wedd not: think»it mdeeeery toxada' more i 
| auswer to the) question with which we’ started.’ 
“ similia ‘similibus'curantut” is & prinetple of gene- 
‘ral application) itcadmits of *rigid“and’’ rey pron 
‘Such proof ‘has never yet been ‘given’; sue 
lca’ never: ‘be giver tntil disedse in ats” ‘primitive’ 
isense:ig traced out with ‘absblute’ precision. °' Wet’ 
TG Tee. acne Sa oy 
or: tw law to! saa 0 
int Then ttalyy tt 


‘be discovered" —— tee, ith tea 
(| symptoms; as: ptom 6) aa 
‘| from tsome:' sit Hel a ermpion of diva 


then a means may ‘be suggested carte eer 


igence may be rectified, and atrue cure be rahe 

jinto action, , Whether that cure wi 

jart of ineradithg the divergence Bebra senate a is a 

point on which our readérs, guided by common 

[seneecate as vompetant to\jndge as ourselves: oqo 
‘onitaobh Lowwnsch Ateehan-ptoetess'l 

Mad “ay BE SSUES ‘eps FOR | 


eesbtin 
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affections of the inferior animals ‘be treated Ahortieéo-’ 
pathically if the said’ affections: ciiinot ‘be induced 

also? And where is the homeopath who will under’ 
take to prodnce’' any disease natural to these animals’ | 
by:his method, say acute: disease of the heat’ in «| 


A —— in a ‘horse; or cousumption in a); to 


Cc dowervativns we? offer ail — challenge 
tovevery homeopathie betiever, whith challenge, if 
hei could, he would ‘only'be tio! willing” to’ acce 
We will not ask’ him to’ comparé disorders of 
inferior animals with those of man, but we' will say” 
tovhim, ‘Here’ is dn ‘animal whith ‘presetits diseases 
peculiar to ‘its kind; demonstrate but’ one’ well-de-"|’ 
fined diseasé in two of these animals by your'syn-" 
thetical method ; prove to us, ‘then, by your ‘dogma’ 
of: curing similats’ by similars, that you can arrest 
the disease in one of these animals, while in the ' 









“Mise Phiriiall, ved 
Hoary Haigh.” Por Gr “is. 
ia eal lle ue Bl 


work, enti ML "Dy. the 
‘aid of which he expects to give life, to a doll o 
own ‘construction, ‘When suinat this figure is 
to? be’ a’ perféct ‘woman, and ‘he her as wife 
his booby’ son, Masinilian’ Susan Fine). 
The aniaton can ay ech bara a] nt 
8 e Re garigges ty and ve 
‘hé’ comine Ritataus  t but. “is 
| interripted by ‘his faired Honbes,, sonar 
Haigh), wh who enters disguised as fon 


ht at" t no aden oil on formed. 
witha his, ra ugh ree 


ease ‘in the dolt’s i hte Tha te et 
believes het to be his doll animated, and Maximilian, 
who is connubially inclined, is at once smitten with 
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her beauty and. persecutes her; with attentions. 
These at length become. so..annoying, that Bertha, 
in order to escape, determines. to disgust the Toy- 
maker with his supposed creation. To effect, this, 
she suddenly becomes intractable and rude, and,.as.a 
finishing stroke, scatters the, numerous toys.about 
the room in a most reckless manner, empties baskets- 
full into the: faces of father.and son,,and flies-back 


to her original position in the studio, .The,outraged ; 


Toymaker at once concludes that this; being must be 
more the work ,of, the deyil than his own, and de- 
termines to destroy the refractory, doll,, For this. pur- 
pose, he ‘arms himself with a large hammer; proceeds 
to his studio and smashes the real doll to atoms. 
At this moment A/oster-enters in: his own character, 
and with great apparent. contrition, confesses, that 


some time before, he had ‘accidentally broken the, 


wondrous doll, and to, conceal. his fault, had.cansed 
Bertha to assumé its clothes; and position in the, 
studio. “He now demands her release. The unfor; 
tunate Toymaker hears this with horror and alarm, 
believing ithat, instead of breaking “a toy, he ‘has 
committed a:murder; aud proposes to give thie ‘ine- 
phew. anything:he mayiask, if he ‘will ' only leave 
the house at once and be silent. The latter accepts, 
and simply demands his own jon, that the Toy- 
St i deere rege are 
ruck, the. Y pal tha, , Uninjuxe 
and all Dates neem. satisfied. "Blis: ‘Caelwall.as 
Bertha advanced ap 
singing and acting. 
feeling, - tee The 






out, with, true artistic 


» Rolling, ” she accompanied 
herself on that, instrument,---an. unexpected accom- 


lishment, that, caused, much Amusement... Miss 
sani aie in. the. rw, comedy, part of Mawimilian, 


displayed! considerable eomie humour; and gave her 
song with tanch-spirit.; Mr. Haigh sang his, music, 
charmingly, an les. ae exuberance of 
action, he sustained. rt ter, very effec- 
tively. . Honey, as, the. 


Ay Uae wae extremely, 
funny, and when he wag under, the impression that 
he had destroyed. a peal, wong fastens ofa doll, 


his terror and alarm, were extravagantly. udicrous, 
MONDAY ‘POPULAR GONCER ( EI ty, St, ‘Yaares’s HALL 
The fourth,,seasom of the, Monday Popular Con- 
certs commenced on, Monday, last; ;.'To!musical ama- 
teurs the announcement of the opening, was preg- 
nant with interest;.toithe general public it oecasioned 
small consideration, ;"Ehe: term is:scarcely 


warranted, when. the, object iso distinguishéd. is only {Hall 


interesting to a section of:the public. ‘The musi¢ of 
the chamber,;can. only be;wnderstood by those who 
have made,.music their study, and who moreover 
have had the, opportunity of; heating) the works of 
the best, composers frequently. ,played.) >It is not 
enough that.an individual has practised the fiute:or 
violin, that he can sing a good\song or take a part 
respectably in a glee; he,must|do;much moré.ere 
he can comprehend and enjoy chamber music!» He 
must at least) study,the rudiments of; musical com- 
position, attain,some knowledge: of' the laws: that 
govern harmony, and. be initiated to,some extent in! 
the mysteries of counterpoint, imitation, and fugue. 
This accomplished; he will be in # position to ob- 
serve and.appreciate the works of the great masters, 
In this age of competition and, materialism, it can- 
not be expected thatthe majority of men will give 
up their time and employ. their energy in the study 
of art, for art's sake alone, Business first and plea- 
sure afterwards, is an. ancient, mottos .but- probably 
in no age.of the world’s. history has it-been carnied 
out toa greater extent than im,ourewn,:- In pure 
suing business exclusively, the power of intellectual 
gratification remains dormant,.in aj great-ameasnre : 
to be pleased with art, the perception and j ent 


of the recipient must be exercised; aud) af he will | 


not take the,trouble to employ these; he will receive 
small enjoyment. from, the highest exhibitions \of 
art. From the large attendance at this concert, and 
the warm appreciation that; greeted the, best works, 
it is evident that there is a, large number of Lon- 
doners who have prepared. themselves. by. patient 
study for the enjoyment of. high ,art. in’: utusical 
composition. The plan of, the Monday concerts is 
not so novel as it is said to: be, the only new feature 
being the cheap rate of admission: and although 
the entertainments are generally of, the: first class, 
they are not so superior to others that have been 
given in London as to cause any especial wonder, 


r step in public estimation, |: 
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We remember a quartet: party that used ‘to fill the 
Concert-room «in Hanover: Square, with’ just such 
connoisseurs as support: the Monday Popular Con- 
certs... Phe performers: who constituted ‘it; Mori, 
Watts, Moralt, and: Lindley, are not quite’ forzot- 
tim, andj ).as «we» believe, ‘are’ not ‘yet surpassed: 
‘Ehey- possessed faultless intonation, : breadth, ‘and 
richness: of tone ;;and above all, they endéavoured 
(to,comprehend and develope: the ideas of the com- 


own peculiarities. . Modern players do not seem ‘so 
regardful of the composer;and develope their indi- 
vidual notions in a quartet almost as freely as if it 
were a solo for their own particular display. At the 
present titae we have novel readings of Haydu, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, as well as of Shakespere, but 
it; is not:fairly seen that the changes are for the 


)Therartists chosen to open the season at the con- 
\eert on Monday, were chiefly:of the’ ‘highest class, 
and their engagement is a sufficient guarantee for 
‘the judgment and liberality:of the Directors. Men+ 
‘délssohn’s Quartet in Aniinor’ headed the pro- 

me, performed by MM. Vieuxtemps, Ries, H. 
ebb, and:Paque, Notwithstanding all the 
‘qualities possessed by Ms Vieuxtemps and the other 
performers, there was. something in the general 
effect disappointing and unsatisfactory. “Phe case 
was soon sufficiently palpable: 
The: second violin, viola,:and ;violoncello were 'so 
suppressed in'the responsés’as to ‘be scarcely distin- 
guishable, and this was evidently intended to give 
greater prominence to the:first' violin. Ina quartet, 
each instrument is supposed to'be principal ‘in its 
turn; and.although it is ‘the duty of the others‘ to’ 
repeat thephrase in the same'style and chafacter’in 
which the.leader delivers it, each has an equal right 
to-be heard; and to suppress any one part damages 
the: general’ effect. The factiof M. Vieuxtemps ac- 


movement, strengthens a supposition that the equa- 
lity. of:parts and. performers ina» quartet is ignored 
by:.someiartists of the:presentday. The voeal’ ele- 


anét Miles Lancia ; the fortier ‘singing Arne’s sotig, 
of Now! Phebus sinketh in‘ the west” (Comus),'the 
latter Mozart's.“ Se il padre perdei” ({domeneo). 
Both were'much applauded. ‘The first part of the 

rticoneluded with Beethoven’s Sonata, for the 
pianoforte, ini K flat (Op. 7); played by Mr. Charles 

é.:i This wasithe gem of the evening. To say 
that he played:with infinite delicacy and judgment, 
‘that his-toueh ‘was'sensitive to the highest degree, 
his phrasing! clear! and natural, and his tone pure 
and) vocal, woultt give\a faint idea of the excellence 


audience. The instrumental works in the Second 
Part were,Dussek’s favourite Sonata in G major; for 
violin and pianoforte, performed by M. Vieuxtenps 
and: Mr, Charles Halley and Quartet in F major by 
Haydn, 
LYCEUM. 

*Savourneen Deelish ; or, Peep 0” Day,” the new 
drama by Mr. Edmund Falconer, produced at the Ly- 
ceum) Theatre, ishot' the best of sensation dramas,” 


only because it isinot the first. "Traces of resemblance 
between) iti and its great predecéssor are discernible 


tain of the characters and situations in both dramas 


| would strike the least ebservant: Like every work 


ofthis author, it is clever, powerful, and prosy. This 
fault of prosiness, however, which was almost the 
prominent characteristic of the piece on the night of 
its: first production, has, under an unsparing: use of} 
the! pruning-knife, been materially reduced, and the. 
drama in its present, shape bids fair to. have a wogue 
rivalling ‘that of its sufficiently-notorious., rival. 
The'plot, which is founded on one of John Banim’s 
‘Tales\of the O’ Hara Family, is involved, owitg to 
the multiplicity of characters ; although we must 
confess that the action proceeds as directly as pos- 
sible to: the’ full development of the story, which we 
cannot, however; attempt at length to analyse. The 
interest/centres ‘around a certain Harry Kavanagh 
(Mr. Herman Vezin). He has a sister Kathleen (Mrs. 
D.P. Bowers), a sweetheart, Mary Grace (Miss Clara 
Weston), a devoted follower of the true Hibernian 





stamp, Barney O'Toole (Mr. Edmund Falconer), and a 
rival andenemy of thevindietiveand uncompromising 


' Purcell (Mr. G. Spencer). 


poser, without attempting to draw attention to their’ 


g60d' | ‘development. 


| the applause: for himself alone after each 


‘mént of the programme was supported by’ Mr! Winn’ 


he-displayed and the impression produced on- the: 


‘pretensions. 
‘who is. a litt 


throughout its action, and the similarity between cer-" 





school, familiar and necessary to melodrama, Stephen 
lis enemy, by a diabo- 
lical ruse, succeeds in getting Kavanagh transported 
for seven years as arebel ; and the first act concludes 
with a display of heroism and generosity on the part 
of the banished man, and of devotion on the partof his 
mistress. Seven years elapse, and Kavanagh returns 
what he had previously been erroneously deemed, a 
rebel. He takes the command of a body of malcon- 
tents, and, under'the title of Peep O’ Day, defies the 
military, who, under the command of a Cuptain 
Howard (Mr. W. Lacy), are sent to crash him. 
Meanwhile, Captain Howard falls in love with 
Grace, who, but for her recollection of Kavanagh, 
is disposed to look favourably upon his suit, which 
her father encourages. Stephen Purcell has pri- 
vately, for reasons best known to himself, married 
the sister of the man he banished; and now, being 
tired of her and anxious to marry Grace, he deter- 
mines to dispatch her. A forged letter, purporting 
to be from her brother, induces the poor girl to go 
alone to the old quarry in the Foil Dhuiv, a dark 
valley, where one of Purcell’s tools is awaiting her. 
In this scene the “sensation” receives its highest 

The scenery, by Telbin, is truly won- 
derful : rocky precipices rise talland frowning in the 
ghastly moonlight, and access to, the spot can only 
be reached over a frail and insecure wooden bridge, 
to pass which requires no small,effort of nerve even 
when the danger at the other side is only imaginary. 
Here in the valley the murderer is digging the grave 
of'the young girl, ot wife: she comes, but.inten- 
tionally the moment of ‘her diseovery is, deferred, so 
as'to allow the audience fully to drink in the hor- 
rors of the scene. At length she is seen, and the 
murderer, to prevent escape, or rescue, cuts down the 
bridge that spans the chasm, . The deed is about to 
be consummated when Kavanagh appears, He 
rushes to ‘the edge of the precipice, the bridge is 
Potie, and descent by the precipice is certain death. 
He seizes the top of a tree, which, in 2 manner|that, 


if not eminently true to nature, is at any rate in- 
‘posous enough, bends and lands him beside Aqath- 
? 


whom he rescues, slaying her murderer, He 
then saves Captain Howard from a similar attempt 
on the part of the Ishmaelitish Purcél/. He defeats 
a scheme of the same enterprising gentleman for the 
foreible abduction of Mary Grace, and ultimately 
receives, with his followers, a pardon, on laying 
down their arms.’ ‘He also, at the request of Mary 
Grace, pardons Stephen Purcell, whom he was about 
to execute ; which act of grace the latter rewards 
appropriately enough by trying to shoot his bene- 
factor the moment after, and failing in his scheme, 
receives his quietus by a retaliatory shot, discharged 
with better sath by the revenging hand of; Barn 
O'Toole, Then. of course all is, well, and Kavanagh 
Having proved his devotion to. Mary, is By her, very 
properly preferred to the handsome i lish: Captaii, 
who does the Say mig thing and withdraws his 
here is ‘a Father O? Clery, who in Mr. 
Addison’s hands is a. fine specimen af a. priest cor- 
recting his flock by the. strong arm. of, the church, 
and the strouger one of his own flesh and blood, but 
ie too boastful. ‘The other, principal 
characters are very well: sustained, almost without 
ah'exception, Mr. Falconer himself being the most 
tiatral. ‘The scenery is asgood as we have ever 
seen; the music is well chosen and appropriate, and 
the dances are wonderful. The seene of the, ‘ pat- 
tern” and the faction fight which followed is the 
best thing in its way, we ever witnessed, and was 
enthusiastically applauded ; and the representations 
of Irish poverty and mendicity are unequalled for 
Shelity ing that has hitherto been seen on 
the, English stage. With all these, attractions, itis 
not difficult to foresee a ang and prosperous season 
for the “Savourneen Deelish.” 


ST. JAMES'S.. 


A clever adaptation has this week been. produced 
at the St, James’s Theatre of M. Lambert Dennery’s 
comedy, “Un Gentilhomme Pauvre,” to, which we 
have before had occasion more than once to refer. 
Originally produced in Paris, during the present 
year, it met with distinguished success, and seeured 
for its author a valuable manifestation of Imperal 
approval; it has since been represented ip Lon- 
don by the French company performing.«t the St. 
James’s Theatre, and is likely to gaia a wider and 
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more durable celebrity in this country with, the 
powerful east which has now been given it on, the 
same boards, The plot having been already re- 
ferred to, we may content ourselves by stating that 
we neyer saw Mr, Wigan to more entire advantage 
than in the part of the old French marquis. Miss 
Herbert, as the daughter, adds to the reputation 
she has gained in the “Isle of St. Tropez,’ and 
Mr. F’. Matthews and Mrs, Wigan in their respective 
parts keep up the deservedly high position they 
possess. Altogether the piece is a distinct success, 
and whether as regards intrinsic merit or the man- 
ner in which it is performed, is, we think, the best 
of the novelties the present season has produced. 








STRAND. 

A new comic drama from the French, entitled “Is 
it the King?” has been produced at the Strand, to 
afford an opportunity for the first appearance of 
Miss Ada Swanborough, The piece itself has little 
enough in it. Miss Swanborough acted prettily ; her 
face and figure are slight, youthful, and pleasing, 
and in the change of dresses in which she appeared, 
it was always'to meet with a warm and well-merited 
reception. She sang a song entrusted to her with 
much taste, and will, we doubt not, become a fa- 
vourite at the Strand Theatre. The decorations of 
the piece were rich, almost to extravagance. 


ADELPHI. 


New sensation is, after all, but old melodrama 
“writ large ;” and divested of scenic adornment, 
“The Octoroon” is not widely distinguished from a 
hundred or two'dramas of ‘recent production, Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, the author, has however, on the 
occasion of its birth, surrounded it with so many 
attractive accessories, that if it does not reath a full 
maturity it is owing to no fault in the care that has 
been bestowed ‘upon its appearance. We suppose 
that few of those who read the explanation of the 
term “octoroon,” with which, in the shape of ad- 
vertisemenits, the papers have recently been liberally 
charged, would have much doubt as. to what would 
be the plot of the drama. As then was no doubt 
surmised, the heroine, Zoe (Mrs. D, Boucicault), is 
the Octoroon—young, beautiful, and admired on 
-_ hand: Her father has presented her with her 
freedom, ‘which is, as might be expected, informal, 
She lives for the present with her father’s wife, who 
dearly loves her ; the estate is mortgaged, and is put 
up to auction. She is sold ; the villain of the piece, 

acob M*Closkey (Mr. S. Emery), becomes the pur- 
chaser ; and to escape the horrors which the new pro- 
spect presents to her eyes, the Octoroon drinks off a 
phial of poison in a glass of cold water; this she in- 
duces her favotited lover, George Peyton (Mr. Bill- 
ington), with his own hands, in ignorance of its na- 
ture, to give her. This is the plot, stripped of all its 
external trappings, and it is meagre and common- 
place enough’; but inthe management of it, and in 
the accessories’ he has appended to it, Mr. Boncicanlt 
has shown great skill and judgment, Around it he 
has grouped sotie admirable delineations of life in 
the Slave States; and he has brought upon the stage 
some representatives of southern habits and charge- 
ter with which we in this country were acquainted 
till the present time only in, gross caricature, but 
which, in this instance, bear the obvious impress of 
truth. Such, for instance, is Péte, the old negro be- 
longing to the house, who, at the sale, is divided by 
a double anxiety—first, that this own offspring, who 
are numerous, should get good masters; and, se- 
condly, that with regard to the character of the 
house to which he belongs, as well as to his own, 
they should feteh long Bai He was well played 
7 Mr. G.' Jamison, of the Winter Garden, New 

ork, Another good character was the overseer of 
the estate; Salem “Sendder (Mr. Dion Boucicault), 
a ‘cute Yankee, with a head full of “notions,” not 
always too valuable, a heart full of kindness, and 
fingers that on occasion know the use of the “ Ar- 
kansas toothpick.” Among’ the’ most remarkable 
scenes introduced is comprised an auction sale of the 
slaves, where the neighbouring planters join to buy 
in the daughter of their late friend, who is exposed 
for sale; but where their united offers are outbid by 
M‘Closkey, who has set his bad heart upon her pos- 
session... Phen there is a small yellow boy, Picayune 
Paul (Miss C. Denvil), whose fate gives ‘rise to the 


‘advance 
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has for a devoted friend an Indian, Wahnotee (Mr. ; part, be happy to substantiate the charges T had 
R. Phillips), who divides. his attachment: solely be-'} brought agamst them, ard requesting that a word 
tween his boy-companion and the rum-bottle. Salem | to this effect might be inserted’'in the next. number 


Scudder, the overseer, has, among his many out-of- | 
the-way professions, once adopted that of a) photo- | 


graphic artist, and has, after having taken a portrait 


of a young lady with his apparatus, which he has | courteous of the editor 
preserved, been suddenly called away and left it! 


standing. The boy is carrying the letter-bags, in 
which is one that will defeat the plans of M‘Closkey, 
should it be delivered to its proper address, and of 
which he determines to possess. himself... The boy 
thinks he will take his own portrait, and sits down 
upon. his letter-bags.in the focus of the photo- 
graphic: a’ 
eloth,. telling the Indian to run a distance of 
fifty: yards, and retum ‘to drop the cloth over: it. 
This is done; but in that brief moment, JZ*Closkey 
seizes the, Indian’s. tomahawk, which he has 
dropped, knocks out, the! brains of the boy, and be- 
comes possessed of the letter he requires. Afterwards, 
the Indian, who believes that the lad is slaim by means 
of the apparatus, which he takes naturally enough 
for a species of gun, is seize upon, and, as his 
tomahawk is red with, blood, J4‘Closkey suggests he 
should be lynched, . This affords an ‘opportunity 
for an effective tableau of the deliberations of Judge 
Lynch, suspended in the midst of their most ex- 
citing period, at the approach of ladies,’ but resumed 
immediately on’ their’ departure. . Heré evidence’ is 
against the Indian, and he would undoubtedly have 
been hanged, but fortunately Scudder, who has 


taken his part, gets hold of the photographie appa} i 


ratus, and discovers. picture ‘in. it. ‘Phe murdérer 
has unconsciously eome under the focus ‘of ‘the ma- 
chine, and the grim features: of » his: deed are ir- 
revocably, fixed., .The' Indian -is, then released. 
M*Closkey, is, tried in. his place; and) condemned, 
He succeeds, however, im setting firé’ to thé ship:in 
which he has been tried, and esca: 
sion. In the last act, the miserable wretch is: dogged 
step by step wherever he goes by the avenging form 
of the Indian, who! at length. ‘runs ‘him to earth,” 
and kills himjon. the grave: of the murdered boy. 
These scenes, well acted as they undoubtedly are, 
and with magnificent effects. of artistic scenery and 
arrangements, can scarcely. ‘fail | to.please that 
easily-pleased thing—a, London' audience; and the 
applause at the end of, the third and fourth acts 
was, vociferous..'/ In! the. fifth, however, ths un- 
necessary cruelty of killing the Octoroon, though it 
might suit the prejudices of, a New York audience, 
revolted those of an. English one; and at the close 
of the piece the disapprobation was: almost louder 
than the applause,, ‘The scene of Pete, the negro, 
haranguing his “coloured bredren,” though effec- 
tive, was too long ;, and'we cannot, in a play where 
so much pains is taken to give a life-like reality to 
scenery and to every/incident, approve of a device 
like that in the last act, where the walls of a house, 
full of people, open to disclose a view of the Indian 
standing over the prostrate body of his enemy. If 
the scenery is to do away with the necessity of 
imagination on the part of the spectator, let 1t be 
so; but let it be thoroughly. carried out, and let us 
have no ghostly scenes appearing) in! the broad ‘day- 
light of matter-of-fact. existence. . Mrs. Boucicault 
showed much power in Zoe, and both she'and her 
husband were enthusiastically received. 





MISCELLANEA, 


Without wishing to show any discourtesy to our 
contemporary, we feel bound in the interests of 
literary justice to give insertion to the following 
cotnmunication :— 


“To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

“ Sir,—In the Atheneum of October 19th, a para- 
graph appeared under the heading of ‘Our Weekly 
Gossip,’ stating that a Mr. Conway, ‘ whilst waiting 
an opportunity, begged to warn the British public 
against giving eredence to what is disparagingly 
of the late Anglo-Italian | Legion’ im my 
book ealled Jn the Track of thé Garibaldians. Upon 
reading this I wrote to the editor of ‘the Athenceum, 
simply saying that. whenever Mr, Conway's excul- 


most sensational’ passages in the whole dramia. He | pation of his comrades came out, I should, on my 


tus, off which ‘he has removed the | 


pes im ithe: confu- 


of the paper in an equally prominent position. Of 
this) letter no notice has been taken in any way, and 
therefore, since I consider if is neither fair nor 
take a side in a question 
of the merits of whith he can at present form no 
opinion; T' now ‘ask you to do me'the Kindhess of 
briefly annotineing that I'am prepared to maintain 
the truth of what I have written about the English 
Garibaldians..-I am, Sir, &c. | “ A. 8. Browne, 
* 37, Onslow! Square, 
“ November 14th, 1861," 

Puck on Pegasus, the new book of humorous 
verse, Which “has been s0 approvingly noticed by 
the press, ‘and'which is ‘also memorable as, having 
pd heer the imaginaty horse-whipping of fhe 
editor’of the ‘Athenaum, has now reached a third 
édition. 


The subscriptions to the ‘Shakespere Fatid -re- 
ceived up. to Wednesday evening, :ineluding: £100 
subscribed by the,Priacé Consort; amounted: to 
£a121. ! 


Berlin, Director Waagen-delivered 4 highly-interest- 

itig lecture of thé picture gallery ‘of the Imperial 
Hermitage ‘at St. Petersburg, from ‘which ‘we ex- 
tract the ene ‘The Ttalian School, to 
begin with; although ‘ scantily ted, ‘contains 


re of theifinést specimens: The Florentine School 
includes a Holy’ Family; ‘by “Heonarto' ‘da’ Vinci ; 
Michael Angelo is 


J : ‘ 
s represented by two excellent works 
of his most promising ‘pupil, Sebastian del Piombo. | 
There is one painting ya tolommeo, two 
by Andrea del Sarto.” “Phe head ‘ofthe “Roman | 
School, peatead is represented by Mi St.George 
and two Holy Families: ‘Next'to these come beau- 
tiful, paititings by Giulio “Romano, Girofalo, and 
Innotenzio ‘da Imola. ‘In*the Lombardian School 
are conspicuous some pittutes of Bernardino Luini 
and a small Holy Family by Cotteggio: 'Throug’ 
the’ purchase of the collection Barberigo, at, Yeuise, 
0 


the gallery has gained a few sterling pictures 
| titiee \ works 


nor. are by Tintoretto, 
Paris Borddne, and Paul Veronese’ wanting.’ For 
the! later times, the school | of a pan is 
richly represented, especially Guido Reni and Guer- 
ial Ot the naturalistic school is-a spleidid ‘series 
of pictures by Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, and 
Salvator Rosa:: The period of' 'the déeadenct has'a 
good many most excellent imens by Sassoferrato, 
Carlo Dolee, ‘Pietro da’ fia,’ Luca’ Gidrdano, 
merry yr sar Carlo Maratta, Piepolo;' and Cana- 
letto. The. French’ and Spanish schools ‘muster even 
more numerously.' Of the one ‘hundréd’ and fifty- 
six of the former school, 'there‘are twenty by Nicolas 
Poussin alone; and'twelve by Claude Lorraine, 
among which the famous Four Peridds of the Day. 
Among the pictures by Poussin are’ some of his most 
beautiful creations. | Beside these,’ the works of al- 
most all the most'renowned French masters, Lesueur, 
Lebrun, Mignard, Bourdon, Joseph Vernet, can be 
studied here more fully and’ variously than in ‘any 
other gallery in Burope except the Louvre, The 
same may be said of the Spanish school ; the collec- 
tion here is inferior ‘only to'that' of Madrid in the 
works of: Spanish ‘artists. Among one hun- 
dred and fifty-four’ pictures there’ are’ at least 
twenty Maurillos, beside four portraits by Velaz- 
quez, charming gems by Zurbaran, Alonzo Cano 
Morales, a miaster extremely rare even in Spain, 
and Juan Juanes, not’ td ‘mention many others 
known out of S by ‘name only. ‘But by far 
the! most» complete: is the’ Duteh school of the 
seventeenth century’; so much so that fhe Her- 
mitage stands in’ that’ ¢ on a level with the 
three galleries richest in Dutch ‘paititings, those of 
the Louvre, of Munieh, and Dresden. Inferior to 
the’ first, in examples of Vandyke ; ‘to the second, 
of Rubens; it surpasses all in the works of Rem- 
brandt, of which master it about thirty 
pictures, and these some of his finest and most 
famous masterpieces, Not’ inferior'to any of these 
galleries in pictures by Gerard Dow, Terburg, Metsa, 
‘Teniers, Wouverman ; it excels them all in works 
of Jan Steen} Jan van der Heyden, Artas van der 
Neer; while it stands quite alone in the number 





and excellence of its Paul Potters. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST :EDITION 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
“This tale, like all Mr, Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false 
and unjust, anda strong admiration of all that is generous, and true to nature.’ 


THE GLOBE. 
* Pernsal only can do justice to the vigour, the tenderness, the force with which the 
characters are drawn and events related. ‘The book is a chronicle to study, after perusing 
it in the fiery haste to which its crowding events urge us.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“The descriptions of places, things, and men are wrought out with a power of detail, 
a verisimilitude, and a command of language, tnder which any outrage to probability is 
cleverly and insidiously veiled." 

' OBSERVER. 

“This is no common book of fiction, but an historical work of deep interest and pro- 
found learning, wherein the custonis and habits of France, Germany, and Italy are 
detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information, in the most readable and 
pleasing form, to the mind of the reader.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“We had intended, nay, resolved to protest against the monstrosity of a four-volume 
novel. We had elaborated reasons why the return towards the lengthiness of Richardson 
onld be discouraged; but, on the whole, the perusal of the work has changed our mind.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“*The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities, any one of which is 
commonly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting. It is a genuine picture of human life; and we cannot admire too much the 
skill with which the author has brought out the universal characteristics of man, and at 
the same time shown the modifications to which they were subjected in medizval times.” 


THE ERA. 

“In these remarkable volumes Mr. Reade has produced a work superior to any that he 
has written before; and such a work as only himself could have written. There is such 
a combination of bold conception, melodramatic power, scholarship, tenderness, strength, 
and skill, as we seldom find in any other writer.” 





THE PRESS, , f 
“While Mr. Reade*has preserved his-weaknesses, he has not lost his strength. Still 
paints for us charming pietures, full of natural grace and vivid colour; stilt he tells his 


story with directness and force.” 


CRITIC. 


“Mr. Reade’s new work is not inferior to his other works in extravagance and 
eccentricity.” ‘ 


COURT JOURNAL. 
“Mr. Reade is a wild writer, but a fertile one—shall we say a genius? We think we 
will go the length of that compliment.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“ Although the book every now and then drags heavily, the general impression it leaves 
is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and force. - It is full of learning, of 
pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflection, and of happy touches.” 


THE HOME NEWS. 

“Mr. Reade has not hesitated to turn to account suggestions gathered over a wide field 
of reading: but that which is best, and noblest, and truest in his story, owes nothing to 
any former writer. ‘That by which it will touch the hearts of thousands of readers, and 
awaken in them a new spring of love, and tenderness, and faith. and hope in humanity, is 
all his own. .. . To say that this novel far surpasses any nvvel of our time in depth of 
human sympathy, in reality of portraiture, in earnest pathos, and in an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, is the least praise we can bestow on it. ... The character of 
Margaret is the perfection of portraiture. She is the most thorough woman in the whole 
range of English fiction.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“This romanee has great faults, but greater beauties, Genius is here enlisted in the 
cause of virtue; and though it requires in these go-ahead days some enterprise to under- 
take the perusal of a in four vol , yet, having achieved this feat ourselves, 
we can promise the reader that the graces of Mr. Reade’s style, and the magic of his 
genius, will make the task a pleasant one; and at the end he will own with ourselves that» 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is, in every sense, a great work.” 
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